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#.* The following Biographical Sketch is wholly original, and is pre 
* the piaceen of the Ceasextias of the late Y 4 


Congregational Magazine. 
Memoir of the Life and Writings 
of hf lie D.D. of Car- 
nock, late one of the Ministers 
of Edinburgh. 
(Continued from page 458.) 
No circumstance relating to Dr. 
Erskine is more interesting than 
the extensive correspondence 
which he maintained with eminent 
men in, all parts of the world, 
about the state and progress of 
religion and learning, and par- 
ticularly of divine knowledge. 
With America, his intercourse 
began at a very early period, and 
perhaps there were few of its 
mostcelebrated writers,or preach- 
ers, or men of eminence in civil 
life, with whom he did not ex- 
change books and letters. For 
more than half a century he was 
the centre of one of the most ex- 
tensive religious circles in Great 
Britain, or perhaps in the world. 
This was the effect of his anxiety 
to collect information, to diffuse 
the knowledge of divine truth, 
and to promote the interests of 
the kingdom of Christ among men. 
The celebrated Jonathan Edwards 
was one of his earliest and most 
esteemed transatlantic correspon- 
dents. For that devoted servant 
of Jesus Christ, he entertained 
the highest affection and respect ; 
from his writings he had derived 
at instruction, and no; man 
id so much to promote their 
circulation in his own country. 
To assist him in pinta ag the 
rminian controversy, Dr. Er- 
sent him many useful books, 
nd, .by his advice and exhorta-, 
tations, powerfally contributed to, 
tign of. some. of his 
Conc. Mac. No. 10. 


» by 
r. Erskine, exclusively for the 
most valuable publications. In 
the trying circumstances attend- 
ing Mr. Edwards’s dismission 
from his charge in Northampton, 
Dr. Erskine felt deeply interest- 
ed, and both by his sympathy, 
and by setting on foot a subscrip- 
tion for pecuniary relief, manifest- 
ed his love to this excellent man, 
who in a very painful situation 
conducted himself with much 
christian patience and fortitude. 
In the following letter to Mr. 
Nog, we have some account of 
this singular affair. It is worthy 
of preservation as an evidence of 
the attachment of Dr. Erskine to 
his friend, as an honourable tes- 
timony to Edwards, and as ano- 
ther proof to the many which 
have been afforded, of the little 
good which usually results from 
meetings of councils or synods 
to determine cases of discipline 
for which no such provision is 
made by the word of God. 


‘* Kirkintulloch, Nov. 5, 1750. 

‘* This night I had a letter from 
Mr. Moorhead, of Boston, but 
nothing in it remarkable. I saw 
a letter from Mr. Walley, a jus- 
tice of peace there, to Mr. Mac- 
laurin, in which is the following 
account of Mr. Edwards’s dismis- 
sion from his church. After Mr. 
Edwards had been for some years 
of the opinion, that the Lord’s 
supper is a converting ordinance, 
he altered his sentiments, and 
grew more strict in admitting, 
such as offered themselves, ask- 
ing what, evidences the 
sanetifying grace, and _r 


sueh, as. seemed t,,. This 
ongqeinnnd some. difference, At 
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last the uneasiness increasing, he controversy, and recommend him 
sent forth, on their refusing to to any people of his sentiments, 
converse with him, a publication as one eminently qualified for 
on the subject. But nothing the ministry. Against this, Mr. 


would do till they called a Hobby,and threeministers,asalso_ 


council of churches, which voted three elders, protest ,because they 
to loose the pastoral relation be- apprehend Mr. Edwards’s senti- 
tween him and his congregation. ments to be perfectly agreeable to 
Mr. Hobby tellsme Mr. Edwards scripture, and that though he were 
behaved with the utmost meek- in the wrong, the error. did not 
ness and christian temper, and deserve a dismission, especially 
appeared all submission to the as his church had not been 
divine will; not one word drop- active either to give or receive 
ping from him the least fretful, light. They then express sorrow 
though some spoke pretty harsh- that the once dearly beloved pas- 
ly to him. After the council was tor of Northampton should be 
over, a number of his friendsin esteemed their enemy for telling 
the town, who were of the same them the truth; and after giving 
mind with him, begged him not him a very high character, they 
to be uneasy, for they would express their hopes, that though 
stand by him, and provide the his people in general cease to 
same support he formerly had. rejoice in his light, others may 
It is thought another house will rejoice in it for a long season. 

be built, and he retained there, for § “ N. B. The four protesting mi- 
even some of his hottest opposers nisters were friends of the revival. 
seem softened by his carriage. Three of those who voted Mr. 
Mr. Hobby staid till next Sabbath Edwards’s dismission, I find also 
at the general desire of the town, among the attestors of it. The 
and gave them a faithful and other three were, I reckon, un- 
solemn charge to consider what favourable to it, and one of them 


they had been doing. at least is an Arminian. 
“ P. 8. Mr. Hobby was _ ceon- “<I am, dear Sir, your’s, &c. 
verted after he was a minis- ‘J. ERSKINE.” 


ter. I have a few little things by Some attempt having been 
him, wrote with a great deal of made to still the popular clamour 
piety, and, at the same time, life on the subject of philosophical 
and spirit. Mr. Moorhead sent liberty and necessity, raised in 
me the printed result of the coun- Scotland by the publication of 
cil of churches, consisting of ten Lord Kames’s (then Mr. Hume) 
ministers and nine elders. The Essays, by introducing the sen- 
council say, that as Mr. Edwards timents of President Edwards, 
and his people have sentiments along with those of Calvin, Tur- 
diametrically opposite as to the retine, and other orthodox di- 
design of the sacrament, and the vines, to justify the views of 
qualifications necessary for it, Kames; Mr. Edwards addressed 
ah think it necessary immedi- a letter to Dr. Erskine, which 
ately to dissolve the relation be- was afterwards published by him, 
twixt them. At the'same time, as a letter from Mr. Edwards to 
they have abundant reason to a minister of the church of Scot- 
believe that Mr. Edwards has land. In this letter he states the 
taken much pains to get light in difference between the christian 
this matter, and jis upright ly fol- doctrines of predestination, and 
lowing the dictates of éon- free agency, and the’ infidel dov- 


science :—they reflect with plea- trines of necessity, and liberty, 
sure on'the christian temper he with great acuténess. It is justly 
has discovered in ‘this anliappy cbdaitlere 


red one of the ablest spe- 
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cimens of metaphysical reasoning 
in our language. The controversy 
then pig in Scotland, though 
carried on with great keenness, 
would lead to too long details for 
our limits. It is only proper, in 
justice to Lord Kames, to state, 
that he afterwards deserted the 
sentiments contained in his Es- 


says. 

In 1753, Dr. Erskine was 
translated from Kirkintulloch, to 
the burgh of Culross, where 
he remained till 1758, when he 
was called to Edinburgh, by the 
magistrates and kirk sessions, 
who then elected the ministers of 
that city. A short time before 
Dr. Erskine had entered the 
ministry, a most important seces- 
sion had taken place from the 
established church, the effects of 
which are more evident now than 
at its commencement. The re- 
sumed exercise of the rights of pa- 
tronage, restored by Queen Ann’s 
tory ministry, the progressive 
corruption of doctrine, and the 
departure of the church of Scot- 
land from the principles for which 
it had suffered and struggled from 
the restoration to the revolution, 
drové some of its most popular 
ministers from its bosom, and 
formed a body to which Scotland 
owes the preservation of Cal- 
vinistic doctrine in many places. 
The first secession took place in 
1733, and was completed in 1740, 
by the deposition of eight of the 
seceding ministers. This event 
was deeply regretted by the re- 
ligious part of the community, 
though much good, as well as 
some evils, have resulted from it. 
In 1751, another rent was made 
by the deposition of the Rev. 
Thomas Gillespie, minister of 
Carnock, for refusing to be pre- 
sent and active at a violent set- 
tlement. This laid the foundation 
of the relief body. Gillespie was 
a man of singular piety, and sus- 
tained the shock with great chris- 
tian firnmess. Various attempts 


were afterwards made to get him 
restored, in which Dr. Erskine 
took an active part. The failure 
of the tirst of these deeply dis- 
tressed him, and in the following 
letter he gives way to the anguish 
of his feelings, and exhibits a very 
painful picture of the divided 
state of the church at that time. 


“Dear Sir, May 31, 1753. 


‘With a heart full of sorrow 
at Mr. Thomas’s (Gillespie’s) de- 
sire I write to you. If ever there 
was a time that the Lord was 
calling us to weeping, and mourn- 
ing, and fasting, surely it is now. 
An assembly has been brought 
up here consisting of members, 
a great majority of whom is dis- 
posed as we could wish. But 
though we haye numbers and 
strength, the anger of the Lord 
has divided us, and union of 
counsels has been wofully want- 
ing. Yesterday it was intended 
to bring in first the general 
overtures for poventing future 
severities. But unhappily it was 
agreed at a thin meeting of the 
committee of overtures, that the 
General Assembly should begin 
with the petition from Carnock- 
Berens ee reponing Mr. Gillespi 

esterday forenoon Mr. Ado 
opened the cause, (here follows 
some particulars of the debate, 
which we omit for want of room,) 
and when at last the vote was 
put, to repone Mr. Gillespie or 
not, it was carried Not, by a 
majority of three. These are 
melancholy tokens that God is 
hiding his face from us. Jealousies 
have arisen among those united 
in the same end; which I am 
afraid will not easily be removed. 
Qur only relief is to look to him 
who made the seven stars and 
orion, and. can turn the shadow 
of darkness.into a joyful morning. 
God will arise, and have mercy 
upon Sion, though the set time 
to favour her may not yet he 
7. Many hope that after all 
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we shall carry the general over- 
tures; bat as good Archbishop 
Leighton said, I think our wis- 
dom is to cease from man, and 
look for no help till we look 
more upwards, and dispute and 
discourse less, and fast and pray 
more, and so draw down our re- 
lief from the God of order and 
peace, who made the heavens and 
the earth. 
“ Your’s, &c. 

“J. ERSKINE.” 

While Dr. Erskine was in Cul- 
ross, a periodical publication was 
commenced in Edinburgh, the re- 
ligious character of which was 
something more than suspicious. 
This induced Mr. Nog to propose 
that Dr. Erskine should under- 
take one of an opposite nature. 
This proposal led to the following 
letter, in which his opinion of 
that work, and its supposed con- 
ductor, Davip Hume, his own 
opinion of himself, and the na- 
ture of a religious journal, are all 
adverted to. 

“ Culross, July 28, 1755. 
“‘ Dear Sir, 

«« An impartial literary journal 
can scarce be expected from a 
bigotted infidel, who, in his His- 
tory, and his Essay on Miracles, 
has grossly misrepresented facts ; 
but when you think me fit for 
such an undertaking, friendship 
gets the better of your judgment. 
I haye neither abilities nor ma- 
terials; and if I had both, would 
not find leisure. Indeed it would 
be too burdensome a work for 
any one man. I agree with you 
it would be useful, and I should 
willingly make one of a club for 
that purpose, if I saw proper 
persons engaged in the design, 
and a plan for fernishing us regu- 
larly not only with home pro- 
ductions, but with foreign literary 
} als. If I can have leisure, 
T intend soon to write to Pro- 
fessor Robison on this subject. 

* Your’s, &c. 
“J. ERSKINE.” 
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The Edinburgh Review refer- 
red to in this letter, was the 
first of those works undér the 
same title, which have been con- 
ducted by successive associations 
of men of the first literary talents 
in Scotland. It was similar to, 
though far more moderate in its 
censure and ridicule of publica- 
tions on religion, than either of 
those which followed, though its 
fate was very different in popu- 
larity and success. The work now 
publishing under that title has 
reached the thirtieth volume, and 
yields a harvest of fame to the 
editor, and of profit both to him 
and the publisher, unparalleled, 
we believe, in the annals of lite- 
rature. The second work conduct- 
ed by Dr. Gilbert Stuart, and 
Mr. Smellie, first appeared in 
April, 1773, and terminated ab- 
ruptly in August, 1776, in the 
middle of the fifth volume; its 
last sentence recording the death 
of David Hume, of whom the 
editors were devoted admirers. 
But the first of these works which 
is so severely censured by Dr. 
Erskine, though far less censo- 
rious than its successors, was 
crushed, after the publication of 
the second number, by the alarm 
excited in a country more gene- 


rally attached than at present toa ~ 


form of godliness. These num- 
bers have been lately re-publish- 
ed, and it is now ascertained that 
the writers were men of no mean- 
er fame than Dr. Robertson, Dr. 
Blair, Dr. Jardine, Dr. Adam 
Smith, Mr. John Russell, profes- 
sor of natural philosophy in the 
University of ‘Edinburgh, and 
the Jate Lard Roslyn, then Mr. 
Wedderburn, afterwards Lord 
Chancellor. Little did Dr. Er- 
skine think, when he characte- 
rised, by mistake, this work as the 
production of a bigotted infidel, 
that he was personally acquainted 
with all the clerical writers in it, 
and that in a few years he should 
be their colleague ! Dr. Robert- 
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son, his most intimate friend, of 
the three, confined himself almost 
entirely to the review of histori- 
val works, with the exception of 
Hervey’s Theron and Aspasio. 
To do him justice, the brief cri- 
tique of this book is written with 
gravity and candour, and whether 
this was occasioned as the late 
editor alleges by his professional 

2, (a virtue to the cyltiva- 
tion of which he indeed attended 
with uniform care through all his 
life,) it must be owned that many 
who are not among his admirers 
would bestow the same animad- 
versions on Mr. Hervey’s account 
of faith, and on the glittering tin- 
sel of his style, which he ex- 
presses without either rancour or 
contem 

Dr. Erskine, Mr. Lundie, Dr. 
Maqueen, and Dr. Robertson, 
were all inducted into charges 
in Edinburgh, on the same day. 
Here, besides attending to his 
public and private parochial duties 
which he formerly discharged 
with conscientious and exemplary 
diligence and fidelity, maintaining 
his extensive and useful corres- 
pondence, and close and unre- 
mitted preparation for the pulpit, 
hefound time to publish, in 1765, 
avolume of theological disserta- 
tions on several important sub- 
jects. The first is an essay on the 
nature of the Sinai covenant, 
the leading ideas of which he had 
imbibed from Professor Venema’s 
“ Dissertatio de foedere externo 
Veteris Testamenti,” Harlingen 
1731, and Dr. Warburton’s_Di- 
vine Legation. 

He differed from both these 
learned writers, eile in > 
things, and especially from War- 
burten, respecting the knowledge 
which the Old Testament con- 
tained of a future state, and the 
faith of Old Testament believers 
in that state; but he agrees with 
both in thinking, that in the 
Sinai covenant, and the whole 
dispensation to which it is at- 
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tached, God stood asit were inthe 
relation of a temporal governor 
solely to Israel as a nation, and pu- 
nished or rewarded external dhe. 
dience or disobedience to his laws, 
without reference to the state of 
the heart. Though many perhaps 
willnot subscribe to all the views of 
Dr. Erskine on this subject, and 
not a few misapprehend them, 
it is impossible to deny him the 
praise of having paid much atten- 
tion to the Scriptures in it, and 
of having supported his senti- 
ments with much ingenious and 
plausible reasoning. The second 
essay on the character and pri- 
vileges of the christian church, 
is chiefly directed to refute the 
sentiments of Dr. Taylor, of 
Norwich, who, in hisreply to the 
apostolic writings, maintains that 
the language of scripture, respect- 
ing character and privilege, is to 
be understood in the same sense 
when applied to the people of the 
new and old covenants. Dr. Er- 
skine on the other hand contends 
that their characters and privi- 
leges are quite of an opposite na- 
ture, and that the same terms 
when applied to the different dis- 
pensations are used in very differ- 
ent senses. This dissertation con- 
tains many very important views 
of scripture truth, and very 
dabienilehty refutes many of 
Dr. Taylor’s perversions of the 
word of God. We do not think 
that it can be carefully perused 
without conveying much instruc- 
tion, and opening fields of divine 
knowledge, too little explored by 
the generality. It must, however, 
be allowed, that there is a want 
of precision in the Doctor’s rea- 
sonings, from his not carefully at- 
tending to the difference of sense 
in which the term church is used 
in the New Testament. He has 
not remarked, that the word not 
only denotes all who are redeem- 
ed by the blood of Christ, whether 
in heaven or on earth, but also 
all the societies of those, who 
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appear to be parts of this ‘‘ general 
assembly, a church of the first 
born.” The Doctor completely 
succeeds in showing that none 
but real christians have a right 
to the privileges of the christian 
church; but in his attempt to 
show that hypocrites belong nei- 

rto the visible nor inVisible 
church, he entirely fails:—and 
how he reconciled his own views 
to a connexion with a national 
church, in which not hypocrites 
only, but visible unbelievers, form 
so large a proportion, he leaves 
us to guess. The third disserta- 
tion on the nature of saving faith, 
ought to be studied by all who 
wish to obtain scriptural and 
comfortable views of this much 
perplexed, though important, and 
in itself, plain subject. “‘ [account 
that faith only saving,” says he, 
‘‘which is accompanied with an 
approbation of the scheme of 
salvation in all its parts, which 
leads us to come to God through 
Christ for pardoning mercy, and 
sanctifying grace, which purifies 
the heart from immoderate love 
of the world, and produces un- 
feigned respect to all God’s com- 
mandments. Yet I cannot see 
that confounding faith with its 
inseparable attendants, or neces- 
sary effects, is consistent with the 
important doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith only.” The essay 
on the frequent observation of 
the Lord’s Supper, which, as 
well as that on the law of nature, 
had been published separately 
before, contains every thing that 
can be urged for the celebration 
of this ordinance by the primi- 
tive churches every first day of 
the week, and for the binding 
obligation of apostolical example ; 
though it is deeply to be regretted 
that Dr. Erskine never felt the 
necessity of practically exempli- 
fying the acy which he so 
scripturally and wunanswerably 
advocated. 

In 4767, Dr. Erskine and Dr. 
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Robertson were united in the 
charge of the old grey friars 
parish ; a connexion which gub- 
sisted till the death of Dr. Ro- 
bertson in 1793. It is not easy 
to conceive two individuals who 
differed more in spirit, preaching, 
and various parts of christian 
character, than these two men, 
both eminent, though in very dif- 
ferent respects. Dr. Robertson, 
aman of the finest taste and ta- 
lents, and of the most winning 
and courteous manners; but de- 
voted to the pursuit of literary 
renown ; the leader of the anti- 


evangelical party in the church, 


and who considered christianity 
chiefly of importance, as it sub- 
served the interests of worldly 
aggrandisement, and political in- 
fluence. Dr. Erskine, a man 
deeply versed in religious know- 
ledge, devoted to his Master's 
work, and alive to every thing 
which involved his glory; who 
regarded christianity as a revela- 
tion which chiefly relates to things 
invisible and eternal ; dead to the 
world, and ambitious only of the 
approbation of God; who was 
looked up to as the father of the 
orthodox clergy, and as the friend 
of all good men. In every point 
of view, it was a singular com- 
bination. That Dr. Erskine had 
some way of reconciling his mind 
to the propriety of a situation, the 
irksomeness of which he must 
have felt, in which he every Lord’s 
day listened to doctrines very dif- 


ferent from his own, and had to ° 


co-operate where there could be 
no cordial agreement, we are 
bound to believe. But it often 
gave rise, it is said, to rather 
awkward collisions. The story is 
told that his colleague one morn- 
ing had given his audience a very 
flattering picture of virtue, con- 
cluding with declaring his con- 
viction, that if ever perfect virtue 
should appear on the face of the 
earth, the world would fall down 
and worship it. Dr. Erskine took 
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an opportunity, as it is reported, 
of adverting to the same subject 
ia the afternoon, and with equal 
confidence, and much greater 
trath, declared, that when the 
most perfect virtue that ever 
adorned humanity, descended to 
the earth, the world, instead of 
admiring it, cried, “crucify it, 
crucify it.” 
Some time before his union in 
ofice with Dr. Robertson, Dr. 
Erskine was engaged in a con- 
troversy with Mr. John Wesley. 
He published anonymouslya small 
pamphlet entitled,‘ Mr. Wesley’s 
= les detected ;” in which 
je endeavours to expose the en- 
thusiasm, the erroneous doctrines, 
and religious management of that 
gentleman. Whether it be owing 
to the peculiar character of the 
Scots population, the “hature of 
Wesleyan Methodism, or the un- 
saitableness of its advocates, so 
it is, Mr. Wesley’s system has 
gained less footing in Scotland 
than in any other part of the 
world where it has been attempt- 
ed to plant it. Mr. Wesley was 
toe prudent to enter the lists of 
theological warfare with Dr. Er- 
skine ; but endeavoured to smooth 
over the affair by a very flattering 
and complimentary letter to him. 
The melancholy event of the 
American war deeply interested 
Dr. Erskine, both as a christian, 
and as a subject of Great Britain. 
He considered the war as on 
both sides unnatural, unchristian, 
and impolitic. He published se- 
veral pamphlets before its. com- 
mencement, and during its pro- 
gréss, which are written with 
ability, and candour, but which 
need only now to be thus glanced 
at. In the Catholic controversy 
in 1779 and 1780, also, which then 
agitated, and still divides, the 
country, he took an active part. 
He dreaded the progress of po- 
péry, both at home and abroad, 
and thought it his duty to warn 
his countrymen against its dan- 
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gerous dectrines, and insidious 
wiles. The hill of 1780, for re- 
lieving the Roman Catholics, pro- 
daced in Scotland a violent fer- 
ment. Dr. Erskine was opposed 
to the bill, not as an enemy to 
religious liberty, or as adverse to 
all classes of religious persons, of 
whatever sentiments, enjoying 
the same privileges; but because 
he considered popery both as a 
political and a persecuting sys- 
tem. In the very first paragraph of 
his pamphlet, entitled, ‘‘Conside- 
rations on the Spirit of Popery,” 
he states the grounds on which he 
opposed the bill. 

‘‘T am as much convinced as 
the warmest advocate for the to- 
leration of popery, that religion 
is to be propagated only by per- 
suasion and good example; and 
that every man ought to enjoy | 
liberty of conscience,’ who can 
give sufficient security that he 
will not abuse his liberty to de- 
prive other men of theirs; and 
this, I think, not only they can 
do, who differ from us about 
church government, and the sub- 
jects and mode of baptism, but 
even Socinians and others, to 
whom we justly deny ministerial 
and even christian communion. 
Men whose principles are as sub- 
versive of christianity as “even 
popery is, may, notwithstanding, 
feel and regard the sacred obli- 
gation of promises andoaths. The 
church of Scotland hath a civil 
right to an establishment, and 
dissenters from her have both a 
natural and a civil right to tolera- 
tion. These natural and civil 
rights, like other rights of the 
same kind, may be secured by 
law; and the granting or con- 
tinuing such security, may be re- 
quested from the lawgiver. A 
sect which thinks it lawful by 
force or violence to deprive ano- 
ther sect of these natural and civil 
rights, and to tolerate no religion 
save their own, isa. common 
enemy, against whose/¢neroach- 
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ments every other sect should 
guard, and solicit, if necessary, 
the public protection. It is a 
blind or distracted moderation 
that permits such a sect, by in- 
creasing their numbers and power, 
to perpetrate all the mischief 
which an ignorant zeal dictates 
to them as doing God good ser- 
vice. They may, indeed, offer to 
assure us of their friendly inten- 
tions by the most solemn oaths, 
and an oath for confirmation is, 
to men, an end of all strife. But, 
alas, that’ is no oath for confirma- 
tion, which does not so ascertain 
to us the sincerity of the swearer, 
that we may reasonably repose 
confidence in what he asserts or 
promises. No confirmation is 
given by their oath, who believe 
not a God the avenger of perjury, 
or who scruple not at swearing 
falsely, ot breaking an oath, when 
the interest of mother church 
demands, and their own safety 
permits it. Such, therefore, can 
claim no constitutional rights from 
government, because they cannot 
give government constitutional se- 
curity, that they will not disturb 
it, though humanity, and even jus- 
tice, forbids the hurting them, 
unless they attempt to hurt the 
sovereign, or their fellow sub- 
jects.” 

In the subsequent parts of the 
pamphlet he endeavours to show 
that popery is justly chargeable 
with these evils, and that the 
conduct of Roman Catholics, da- 
ring both the past and present 
times, lias been such as to war- 
rant the keeping them from enjoy- 
ing power, which they have ever 
been disposed to abuse. The 
statements and reasonings of this 
pamphlet deserve as much atten- 
tion now, as when they were first 
published; and if Dr. Erskine’s 
premises are granted, we confess 
we do not see how his conclusion 
ean be denied. The views of such 
@ man as Dr. Erskine, are the 
more éntitled to consideration, as 
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they were the result, not of a weak 
or ill informed mind, but.of a vi- 
gorous, and on this very import- 
ant subject, highly enlightened 
understanding. He had. thought 
long, and read much about popery, 
He was influenced neither by a 
selfish policy, nor religious into- 
lerance ; but purely by the force 
of conviction, and what he be- 
lieved to be the best interests of 
the commanity.. No man better 
understood the rights of con- 
science, or was more fully dis- 
posed to allow to all the and 
invaluable benefit of them. His 
eldest daughter, who afterwards 
married Dr. Charles Stuart, of 
Duncarn, while living under his 
tal roof and ministry, saw it 
r duty to become a member of 
an independent church, which 
she did, if’ not with her father’s 
approbation, with his entire~per- 
mission and consent. She told the 
writer of this memoir, a short 
time before her death, that she 
should never forget the kind- 
ness and attention with which the 
Doctor heard her reasons, and 
explained to her what satisfied 
his own mind ; but added, if these 
things do not satisfy you, and if 
you think you will be better in 
an independent church than un- 
der my ministry, act according to 
your convictions, and my bles- 
sing shall accompany you. A man 
who could act thus in his own 
family, was not likely to be 4 
persecutor of others.* 





* E cannot allow myself to pass the 
name of Mrs Stuart, without recording, 
in a sentence or two, the opinion which 
was entertained of the excellencies of 
her character by all who had the hap- 
piness to know her. For more than 
forty years she adorned the doctrine of 
God our Saviour; and during the greater 
part of that time, was the steady and 
consistent member of an independent 
charch ; first in the connexion of the 
late Dr. D. Dale, of Glasgow, and after- 
wards in the society under the care of 
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» On the subject of the catholic 
controversy, Dr. Campbell, of 
Aberdeen, took the opposite side 
to Dr. Erskine, and published a 
—e, masterly ‘address to the 
e of Scotland, u the 
a that have been Sil in 
regard to popery.” The General 
Assembly, on the other hand, sup- 
the views of Dr. Erskine, 

and deliberately decided against 
the catholic claims. The people 
of Scotland now view the sub- 
ject as coolly as any other part of 
Great Britain ; and from the pro- 
gress of public opinion, the small 
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probability of catholic predo- 
minance, and from the firm hold 
which the principles of religious 
liberty have acquired, the period 
is probably not far distant, when 
catholics, and protestant dissen- 
ters of every description, will be 
placed on that footing of equality, 
as to civil privileges, with the 
members of the endowed estab- 
lishment, to which they have a 
natural and inalienable right, 
and which a wise and liberal 
policy would long ago have re- 
cognised. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
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SHORT DISCOURSES FOR FAMILIES, &c. 


POLL LL 


{The following discourse was preached before an association of ministers in the 
country, and is printed in this magazine at their request. ] 


NO. X.--EVIDENCES OF A DE- 
PARTURE FROM THE SPIRIT 
AND POWER OF VITAL GOD- 
LINESS. 


Nevertheless, I have somewhat 
against thee, because thou hast 
left thy first love. Rev. ii. 4. 

THE epistles to the angels of the 

seven churches of Asia, were 

written by John, but dictated by 

Christ himself. They were ad- 

dressed to the angels or pastors 

of the churches, the messengers 
of God to his people; bat they 
were not private letters which 
concerned the pastors only, they 
related to the churches also, and 
their contents are of the greatest 
importance tous. In the epistle 
to the angel of the church at 

Ephesus, we may perceive the 

first stage of spiritual declension. 

His works, labour, patience, 


and zeal, are commended, but 
his love to the Redeemer had 
decreased, and he was no lon- 
ger what he once had been. In 
the angel of the church in Sardis 
we may observe declension in its 
second stage. His works were not 
perfect before God, andthe virtues 
he possessed were ready toexpire. 
The angel of the church of the 
Laodiceans, was in the last stage 
of spiritual decay. His zeal was 
sunk into lukewarmness, and the 
searcher of hearts found in him 
every thing to censure, nothing 
to commend. 

I request the attention of my 
reader, while I endeavour t® in- 
vestigate the following important 
subjects:—The evidences of a 
departure from the spirit and 
power of vital godliness; the 
melancholy consequences that 
may be expected to result 





of frequent intercourse with persons in 
the higher circles of life, she acted with 
uniform consistency and decision. As 
the mother of ten children, five of whom 
sarvived her, she discharged, with ex- 
emplary cy Dee duty of a chris- 
tian parent. memory is embalmed 
in the bosom of the poor and afflicted, 
pia Nene hel ie 

, or the inclemencies of the 
weather, she continued to visit almost 
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to the last, for the purpose of assisting 
them with money and medicine, but 
above all with christian instruction. 
Her latter end was like her life, calm, 
eful, and happy. During a short, 
it severe illness of ten days, she ex- 
hibited the supporting influence of the 
Christ in an eminent degree, 
and died full of the delightful confidence 
of eternal glory, on the 15th of April, 
1817.- 
3U 
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from it; the causes which gene- 
rally occasion it; and the means 
by which persons may be re- 
covered from such a lamentable 
state. 

The first evidence is, diminished 
spirituality and pleasure, in at- 
tending on the ordinances of re- 
igion, and in secret communion 
with God. When the influence 
of the gospel is properly felt, 
religion engrosses e heart. 
It excites in us the finest, the 
tenderest, and the most intense 
and elevated feelings. It re- 
veals to us all the awful and 
amiable perfections of the Deity. 
It discovers to us the Lord Jesus 
Christ in the depth of his abase- 
ment, and the extremity of his 
sufferings; in the height of 
his exaltation, the plenitude of 
his power, and the riches of his 
mercy. It opens to us the pros- 
pect of eternity. It proclaims 
salvation to the lost; it encou- 
rages us to rely on the promises, 
and invites us to partake of the 
‘benefits of redemption. Whoever 
regards the gospel with indiffer- 
ence, his apathy is the torpor of 
disease, the insensibility of death. 
There was a time, perhaps, 
when the truths of revelation im- 
pressed you powerfully. How do 
they affect you now? Do public 
“an private ordinances interest 
you as much as formerly? Do 
you_enter on them “ hungering 
and thirsting after righteousness ?” 
Do you prepare for them by fer- 
vent prayer? Do you pray and 
meditate when they are ended? 
Are you attentive to your secret 
devotions? For secret devotion 
is the fuel that feeds the flame of 
piety. Is your heart as much en- 
gaged with God as ever? Does 
it melt with sorrow when you 
confess your sins, and thrill with 
pleasure when you contemplate 
the person, character, and offices 
of your Redeemer? Do your 
thoughts, which are often un- 
avoidably engaged by the world, 
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as soon as they can disengage 
themselves, return spontaneously 
to God? 

A second symptom is, less fre- 
quent attendance on the ordi- 
nances, and less private inter- 
course with the author of our 
being. This is indeed a natural 
consequence of the former, for if 
we do not enjoy communion with 
him as a pleasure, and experience 
the means of grace to be sources 
of happiness and advantage, we 
shall have little inducement to 
cultivate the one, or observe the 
others. Punctuality will sink into 
negligence, and fervour degene- 
rate into formality. The insti- 
tution of the Sabbath is coeval 
with mankind. The employment 
of our first parents in the gar- 
den of Eden, was not laborious, 
nor calculated to disturb the 
mind, or abstract the thoughts 
from God; yet their Maker for- 
bade them to pursue their ordi- 
nary oecupations on that day, and 
commanded them to devote’a 
seventh portion of their time to 
worship, meditation, and spiritual 
discourse. ’ 

A third evidence is, the revival 
of evil dispositions, and disregard 
of the lesser improprieties of tem- 
per and conduct. I cannot dig- 
nify with the. title of christian 
those who are slaves to their 
passions, whose language is 
profane, and whose conduct is 
immoral. Christianity aspires to 
higher praise than delivering its 
followers from these enormities. 
It calls them to be saints. It in- 
spires meekness of temper, gen- 

eness of manners, and purity of 
heart; and improves the most 
amiable persons as well as the 
most ovely. An important 
part of our spiritual warfare 
consists in watching, praying, 
and striving against the infir- 
mities of our disposition. Never 
commit a sin, pleading, it is a 
little one. There are degrees of 


guilt. Some sins are small in com- 
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ison with others, but none are 
trivial. The least sin, if unpar- 
doned, will destroy the soul, and 
can only be expiated by the blood 
of Christ. Set a watch over your 
thoughts, and minutely scrutinize 
our feelings and _ inclinations. 
They are the springs of action, 
which gradually consolidate our 
virtues, or silently undermine 
them. Cultivate tenderness of con- 
science ; a tender conscience is an 
invaluable blessing. Never con- 
template with pleasure, much less 
practise, what your conscience 
condemns. Beware of sinning 
presumptuously, lest you com- 
mit “‘ the great transgression.” 
A fourth unfavourable symp- 
tom, is, the return of a worldly 
spirit. You profess to have re- 
nounced the world; to love God, 
and serve him; to hope in his pro- 
mises, and rely on his gag 3 
you declare yourselves to be 
strangers and pilgrims on earth; 
you pray for your daily bread, 
and acknowledge your treasures 
are beyond the grave. Give 
to the world a portion of your 
time, but refuse it a share of 
your heart. Your heart is the 
exclusive property of God. I 
am aware of the difficulty of 
conducting our secular affairs in 
a truly christian manner. Some 


‘are criminally careless, presum- 
‘ing on the love, providence, and 


decrees of God. These, rightly 
anderstood, will stimulate exer- 
tion, not encourage idleness. The 
apostle connects “ diligence in 
business” with “ fervency of spi- 
rit.” “‘What God hath joined 
together, let no man put asunder.” 
But the great majority go to 
the opposite extreme. They are 
immersed in business, and mani- 
fest an eagerness and an anxiety 
which can hardly be reconciled 
-with their professions of faith and 
self-denial. Christianity sanctions 
that instinctive love which urges 
-us to provide for our families, 
-but it lays very powerful re- 
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straints on our avarice and am- 
bition, teaching us to be ‘‘ in the 
world, yet not of the world.” It 
is a bad sign when christians be- 
come more desirous to gain, and 
less willing to give. 

A fifth proof is, an increasing 
disposition to participate in 
worldly amusements. The plea- 
sures of religion are essentially 
different from the pleasures 
of the world, some of which 
are positively sinful, and tend 
directly to deprave the heart; 
and those of them which are 
least objectionable, occasion a 
waste of time, and are unfriend- 
ly to a devotional spirit. The in- 
genuity of man has been per- 
versely and successfully employ- 
ed in devising means ‘to dissipate 
thought, and foster a trifling dis- 
position. In your business serve 
God, in your relaxations enjoy 
him 


The sixth and last evidence I 
shall mention, is, diminished zeal 
for the propagation of the gospel, 
and the salvation of our fellow 
creatures. God conveys his bles- 
sings through the medium of se- 
condary causes. The same system 

ervades the administration of the 
ingdoms of nature, providence, 
and grace. Prophets, apostles, and 
evangelists, were employed to 
publish and record the infor- 
mation which the Father of mer- 
cies vouchsafed to communicate 
to his ignorant apostate creatures; 
and the gospel has been trans- 
mitted to succeeding generations, 
and will, be circulated through 
the world, by the efforts. of 
preachers, missionaries, parents, 
tutors, and private — christians. 
The fervent prayers of private 
christians, their exemplary lives, 
pious conversation, personal ex- 
ertions, and pecuniary contribu- 
tions to religious societies, are of 
great importance to the cause of 
Christ, The propagation of the 
gospel is the most honourable 
employment of a rational crea- 
3U2 
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ture, and the most delightful, for 
it calls into exercise the finest and 
most exalted feelings of the heart. 
It is the most godlike and christ- 
like employment, for the salva- 
tion of sinners is the principal, 
I had almost said, the exclusive 
object of God, in all the dispen- 
sations of his providence, and 
the end to be answered by the 
sufferings and death of Christ. 
Estimate, as far as it is possible 
for you te estimate, the worth of 
souls ; consider their capacity of 
enjoying eternal happiness, or 
suffering everlasting misery ; that 
thousands are dying daily ; that 
the present generation will, in a 
few years, be swept away, and 
pass into a state that will exempt 
them from the danger, or pre- 
elude them from the hope of 
change ; that you have lost man 
opportunities of glorifying b 
and doing good to your fellow 
creatures ; that if you are not all 
energy and vigilance, you are 
losing opportunities daily; that 
life is short and uneertain; that 
death is advaneing towards you 
with hasty strides, and will, ere 
long, remove you where you may 
be possibly a spectator of the ex- 
ertions of others to enlarge the 
Redeemer’s kingdom, but will be 
for ever unable to act yourself in 
the glorious work, and combine 
your endeavours with theirs; 
that you have done very little 
for God, and can do but little, if 
you do your utmost; that Christ 
cared for you, and died to expiate 
your sins; that men cared for 
you, and laboured for your con- 
version ; that parents taught you, 
friends conversed with you, mi- 
nisters preached to you, all pray- 
ed for you; and that you are un- 
der infinite obligations to your 
Redeemer, who requires you to 
pay the debt you owe him, to 
those who are perishing for lack 
of ap Are you indif- 
ferent to otornel interests 
of your fellow immortals? Will 
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you be accessary to the de- 
struction of their souls? What 
will be your feelings, if, at the 
day of judgment, a neighbour, 
or a stranger, on hearing his ir- 
revocable doom, should look 
mournfully towards God; and re- 
proachfully toward you, exclaim- 
ing, no man cared for my soul? 

These are some of the most 
awful and conclusive evidences 
of a departure from the spirit 
and power of vital godliness. Are 
afl these symptoms, are any of 
them, discoverable in you? Pause 
before you answer. Carefully ex- 
amine your lives, and minutel 
scrutinize your hearts. Trace 
back your experience to the be- 
ginning, and compare the state of 
your mind, and the tenor of your 
conduct at different periods; and 
beware of self complacency, lest 
you form an opinion more flatter- 
ing than correct. To others be 
charitable, to yourself severe. 

If I conclade here, I shall im- 
perfectly discharge my duty. I 
must remind you, that your re- 
ligious principles and feelings 
are liable to decay. The danger 
of their decayimg is great, and 
continues through every period 
of your life, and every stage of 
your christian profession. The 
holy scriptures record some me- 
lancholy instances of saints of 
the highest order lesing much of 
their spirituality, and falling into 
sin as they descended into the 
vale of years. David was fifty 
years of age when he committed 
adultery with Bathsheba, and 
murdered Uriah ; and almost se- 
venty, when he numbered the 

ople. When Solomon was eld, 

is wives seduced him to idolatry. 
Asa, who was one of the holiest 
princes that sat upon the throne 
of Israel, only three years before 
pe Pas = isoned a prophet 
who reproved him for purchasing 
the assistance of Benhadad to re- 
pel the aggression of Baasha, in- 
stead of relying on the protec- 
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tion of God. About the same 
time he oppressed some of his 

le; and in his last sickness 
CSF sempht not to the Lord, but 
to the physicians.” 

And it is impossible to foresee 
where a departure from the spirit 
and power of vital godliness will 
terminate. The deviation is small 
at first, and the declivity gentle, 
but the turning soon becomes 
sharp, and the fall precipitous. 
And the unhappy wanderer is 
generally the last to discover the 
situation he is in. He rarely sus- 

ts that he is departing from 
God, but discovers at length, to 
his surprise and consternation, 
that he has departed far, very far 
from God. 

Consider the train of conse- 

ences that will naturally result 
from such a departure. ‘The joy 
of the Lord is our strength.” 
But there will be little enjoy- 
ment of the Lord, and our 
strength will fail. Christians who 
live up to their privileges, who 
possess “‘ that peace which pass- 
eth understanding,” that “‘ joy 
which is unspeakable and full of 
glory,” cannot stoop to the plea- 
sures of sin. The ‘ backslider in 
heart” stands not by a principle 
of holiness, but by the absence 
of temptation, and the first tem 
tation will bear him irresistibly 
away. This will he followed by 
loss of the evidences of his in- 
terest in Christ, by darkness of 
soul, gloomy apprehensions, and 
distressing fears. Nothing is more 
delicate and more susceptible of 
injury than the hopes and conso- 
lations of religion; and, if lost, 
they may never be regained. 
They are gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
whom our wickedness and ingra- 
titude will grieve. They rise in 
part out of our sanctification, and 
of course decline with it; and in 
part out ofa sense of our justifi- 
cation, which such misconduct 
will render doubtful. In 
addition to this formidable cata- 
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logue of ills, the guilty person 
will become a moral pestilence, a 
source of sin and misery to others. 
He will harden the wicked, en- 
courage the careless, disgust the 
wavering, perplex the seeking, 
and distress the pious; and if he 
be a parent, he will probably cor- 
rupt the principles of his children, 
and inspire them with a dislike 
to religion, by making them re- 
gard it as an empty name, or a 
covering for hypocrisy. It is 
righteously ordained, that who- 
ever forsakes his God, shall be 
the destroyer of his own happi- 
ness, and that his guilt, if it prove 
injurious to others, shall recoil 
with aggravated violence on him- 
self, and inflict deep and lasting 
wounds in the tenderest parts. 
Shall such be: the end of your 
profession? God forbid. ‘Watch 
and pray, lest ye enter into temp- 
tation.” 

To what causes are we to as- 
cribe this melancholy change in 
the feelings and conduct of per- 
sons who have enjoyed the plea- 
sures, and adorned the profes- 
sion of christianity? Created 
being is necessarily frail, and 
human nature is awfully depra- 
ved. Angels fell from a state of 
innocency ; our first parents pre- 
sently yielded to temptation ; and 
mankind, in all ages, have shown 
an unequivocal propensity to de- 
part from God. The apostasy of 
the antediluvians was universal, 
with the exception of Noah, and 
part of his family. The calling 
of Abraham scarcely preserved 
the postdiluvians from as exten- 
sive an apostasy. A series of 
formidable judgments and sta- 
pendous mercies; a family of 
priests, a tribe of Levites, and a 
succession of prophets, with diffi- 
culty restrained the Jews from 

ite renouncing the worship of 
the true God, and addicting them- 
selves wholly to idolatry. And 
the priests and doctors took the 
lead in rejecting the Messiah, and 
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procured his crucifixion by false 
accusations, popularclamour, and 
subornation of perjury. The 
countries which the Sun of Righ- 
teousness illuminated with his 
rising beams, were covered, se- 
veral centuries ago, with the 
shades of evening, and are now 
enveloped in the gloom of night. 
The philosopher sighs when he 
contemplates the revolutions of 
states, and the fall of empires, 
and expatiates on the vicissitudes 
of fortune, the transitoriness of 
earthly grandeur, and the insta- 
bility of human happiness ; but 
the christian moralist heaves a 
deeper sigh whenhe looksthrough 
the vista of years on the faded 
lustre of churches which once 
were pure and glorious, when he 
surveys mankind as they are, and 
considers what they might have 
been. Such a downward ten- 
dency has man, that religion, 
though it raises him above the 
world, seldom supports him at a 
uniform elevation. He hastens to 
decay. The vigour of youth is 
soon succeeded by the decrepi- 
tude of age; his mind loses its 
accustomed energy, and his heart 
its wonted sensibility, till at 
length he becomes the mournful 
relic of himself. His frailty has 
infected the inferior creatures ; 
even the solid globe, and the 
everlasting gospel, seem to wither 
at his peomig and partake of his 
mortality. 

When the gloomy fears, and 
tumultuous feelings which fre- 
quently attend conversion, have 
subsided, the young disciple is 
tilled with joy and love. He wel- 
comes the returning sabbath, rises 
with the lark, and enters with 
alacrity on the sacred duties of 
the day. He goes to the house 
of prayer, breathes out his soul 
in every petition he offers up, 
hangs on the preacher’s lips, and 
when night admonishes him to 


retire, he sighs because the sab- 
bath is ended. He reaches the 
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middle, perhaps tlie decline of 
life. He has uniformly conduct- 
ed himself in an irreproachable 
and exemplary manner. The 
pious love bim: and the wicked 
are constrained to respect him. 
His religion has acquired the 
form of habit, and we readily do, 
without thought or emotion, what 
we accustom ourselves to do con- 
tinually. “Alas! the dangers he is 
exposed to, are varied rather than 
diminished. Age, which strength- 
ens the judgment, enfeebles the 
passions ; and we often lose in 
energy, what we gain in know- 
ledge. The injuries he is now 
liable to, are chiefly from within; 
and it is incumbent en him more 
than ever to look into himself. 
A careful inspection may proba- 
bly discover to him little that is 
positively bad, but enongh to con- 
vince him that the intensity of 
his love and zeal is considerably 
abated. 

Observing the goodness of God 
in the ordinary occurrences of 
life, is an wser dr means of pre- 
serving the power of religion un- 
impaired. Our temporal happi- 
ness is the aggregate of a number 
of perishable enjoyments, which 
were conferred on us in the first 
instance by the spontaneous good- 
ness of our Almighty Maker, and 
are continued by unintermitted 
exertions of his power. The un- 
ceasing repetition of ancient kind- 
nesses is at least equivalent to 
conferring new ones; yet how: 
differently are we affected by 
them? These excite in us a glow 
of gratitude, and those, too fre- 
quently, are little noticed, and 
regarded as events that happen in 
course. 

The calamities of life depress 
the spirits, distract the attention, 
and impair the piety of some ; but 
the smiles of fortune are fatally 
seductive to more. In adversity, 
be firm, in prosperity, temperate 
and vigilant. Indeed every event 
that happens, is 4 trial of your 
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faith and obedience, and may 
prove an occasion of your sin- 
ning. 

Trust not in your privileges, 
which are means of grace, not 
exemptions from danger. They 
increase your obligations in pro- 
portion as they multiply your ad- 
vantages. The descent of the 
Jews from Abraham was so far 
from ensuring their salvation, that 
itmagnified their guilt, and height- 
ened their condemnation. Im- 

roper confidence willrender you 
ess jealous of yourselves, and 
less watchful over your hearts, 
than is consistent with your se- 
curity. 

Much is to be ascribed to the 
malice and artifices of Satan. If 
you have enjoyed a long season 
of tranquillity, you may expect 
a sudden and violent attack from 
this inveterate enemy of God and 
man; and the nearer you ap- 
preach to the close of life, the 
greater is the probability of his 
assailing you; for his rancour will 
be increased by your approxima- 
tion to heaven, and your fall will 
be more dishonourable to reli- 
gion, and more injurious to your 
fellow creatures.” 

Religion, to maintain a perma- 
nent and powerful influence over 
us, must erect her throne in the 
understanding, and extend her 
government over the passions. 
If her kingdom. be divided, it 
cannot stand. The judgment may 
direct, but it will not warm; the 
affections may kindle, but, like a 
meteor, they will blaze and ex- 
pire. To a firm conviction of the 
truth of christianity, and to a de- 
liberate choice of it as our highest 
good, must be added distinct and 
impressive views of the Redeemer, 
in the divinity of his person, the 
efficacy of his atonement, and the 
nature and importance of the 
offices he sustains. The eye mist 
be continually fixed on him, and 
the memory must perform its 
daily pilgrimage to Calvary. To 
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him we must trace up our bles- 
sings, from him derive our hopes, 
and cultivate the most intimate 
and spiritual communion with 
him, that we may “ receive out 
of his fulness, and grace for 
grace.” Thus, may we enjoy the 
firm, though humble, the reason- 
able, because scriptural hope, that 
our latter end will be pleasant to 
ourselves, honourable to God, 
and useful to our acquaintance ; 
that the clear lustre of our even- 
ing will correspond with the 
brightness of our noon, and that 
we shall sink in cloudless majesty 
below the horizon. 

The conversion of a sinner, the 
progressive sanctification of a 
saint, and his recovery from such 
an awful condition as I have de- 
scribed, can only be accomplished 
by the Holy Spirit; yet there are 
means of recovery in our power, 
and we are bound imperiously to 
employ them. A disposition to 
make use of the remedy, is the 
first symptom of an approaching 
cure. 

The Great Head of the church, 
who is perfectly acquainted with 
all the springs of feeling in the 
human heart, commanded his 
ministers at Ephesus and Sardis, 
to remember. Love to God, 
and to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
is the essence of holiness, ‘and 
the fountain of practical good- 
ness. Tio revive it, if de- 
cayed, remember the blessings 
which the Father of Mercies 
has conferred on you in nature, 
providence, and grace; and com- 
pare your advantages with those 
of the great majority of your 
fellow-creatures. Remember the 
unceasing care he has taken of 
you, the tenderness with which 
he has mitigated your sufferings, 
and assuaged your griefs; the 
liberality with which he has sup- 
plied your wants, multiplied your, 
comforts, and indulged your 
wishes; the truths he has taught 
you by his word, his ministers, 








and his spirit; the patience he 
has exercised under all. your sins 
and provocations; the discovery 
he has made to you of his per- 
fections; that he has assumed 
the title of your Father; that 
he has given his Son to be your 
Redeemer, his Spirit.your Sanc- 
tifier, Himself your portion, the 
romises for your temporal, and 
tenes for your eternal inherit- 
ance. 

Recollect the victories you 
have gained over sin; the pro- 
gress you had made in holiness ; 
the communion you have main- 
tained with God; the comfort 
you have enjoyed in religion; 
the raptures which at times you 
have experienced; the solemn 
and often repeated vows you have 
made to be the Lord’s; look up to 
the eminence from whence you 
are fallen, and contrast your pre- 
sent feelings with those which 
you experienced in your holiest 
and happiest days; call to mind 
what Christ has done and suf- 
fered for you, and say if you 
are making him a. suitable 
return. 

Consider that you are obscu- 
ring the glory of the gospel, in- 
stead of displaying it; that you 

. are grieving the Holy Spirit, and 
may soon quench it; that you 
are precisely in the condition 
which those persons once were 
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in, who afterwards departed the 
farthest from God; that you 
are not stationary, nor can be, 
for, till you begin to return to 
God, you will be departing far- 
ther and farther from him. 

Is this the state you would 
wish to die in? Is it thus you 
would appear before God? Do 
you expect to enjoy in your last 
moments a tranquillity which 
death cannot ruffle, and a confi- 
dence which the king of terrors 
eannot shake? At that awful 
period you will need all the con- 
solations that religion can inspire; 
but, alas, they will be superseded 
by shame and self-condemnin 
reflections. Hope will feebl 
strive with fear, and you will 
suffer the sentence of mortality 
as a judgment, instead of triumph- 
ing in your removal as a privi- 
lege. 

Of all men you have the great- 
est reason to be penitent, and 
humble ; for you are “‘ the chief 
of sinners, and less than the least 
of all saints.” Keen is the an- 
guish that will pierce your heart 
when you shall be brought to 
your right mind, and behold your 
guilt in all its aggravations. Pray 
fervently, ‘‘ pray without ceasing.” 
Apply to the Redeemer, “ whose 
blood cleanseth from all sin,” for 
you, even you, may be pardoned 
and restored. x 
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FILIAL AFFECTION ILLUSTRATED 
AND RECOMMENDED. 
Tue affection of parents towards 
their offspring is natural, and 
coeval with their birth, while that 
of the latter is superinduced. No- 
thing, however, can excuse the 
absence of an affectionate vene- 
ration towards those whose ten- 
der care over us, during the years 
of our helpless infancy, knew no 
intermission, and whose patience 
was proof against all the provo- 
catioas of our antowardness. The 





parental relation, indeed, as emi- 
nently shadowing forth that of 
the Deity towards his creatures, 
was guarded by him, in its au- 
thority, under the Jewish law, 
with the most fearfal sanction. 
That law denounced upon a re- 
bellious and undutiful child the 
unishment of death, even the 


‘horrible death of stoning. Te 


secure this reverential attachment 
of children to their parents, al- 
larement under that law was also 
practised : for it should mever be 
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1818.) 
forgotten, that the command to 
honour our father and mother, 
is the first to which the pro- 
mise of reward for obedience was 
ever annexed. And even to the 

nt day, Divine Providence 
seldom fails to punish or reward, 
even in a temporal sense, the 
breach or the performance of 
this duty. 

It might have been expected 
that the children of a christian 
household would have been emi- 
nent for this duty. Them the 
apostle distinctly charges to obey 
their parents in all things in the 
Lord:—them he affectionately re- 
minds of the promise attached to 
this obedience as being still in 
force ; and to them a powerful sti- 
mulus to the dutyis supplied inthe 
example of their Saviour, who, 
though the Son of God, was in 
subjection to Joseph his reputed 
father, and manifested a tender 
solicitude, in the agonies of his 
fast hours, for the preservation 
and comfort of his weeping mo- 
ther. Yet the observation has 
often been made, that no where 


_ are the instances of insubordina- 


tion in a household of more fre- 
one occurrence than among 
the children of pious parents. If 
this be a fact, whence is it to be 
accounted for? Is it that such 
parents, living under the milder 
genius of christianity, fail to dis- 
play proper authority over their 
children from their infancy ? Oris 
it that ministers of the gospel in 
general are negligent in expatia- 
ting and insisting upon the duties 
of the mutual relation ? 

The following are a few only 
of the instances of filial affection 
that have occurred in the heathen 
world. The son of Manlius, the 
Roman dictator, who was ba- 
nished by his father for no other 
reason than because he had an 
impediment in his speech, no 
sooner heard that Pomponius was 
bringing his father to justice for 
this act, than he went to him with 

Cone, Mac. No. 10. 
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a naked dagger, and would not 
leave him till he had made him 
swear to abandon his purpose. 
Quintus the Roman orator, bein 
proscribed, concealed himself ef- 
fectually in his house. The assas- 
sins, to extert the secret from 
the son, put him to the torture. 
Nothing but deep groans escaped 
him. His father, unable to bear 
these, burst from the place of 
secresy, and the assassins put 
both of them to death. The guard 
of Pomponius, wishing to revolt 
from him, fled by a certain pas- 
sage to Cinna, his enemy.- His 
son, afterwards Pompey the 
Great, having notice of it, went 
and cast himself before them on 
the ground, and declared that 
they should not revolt without 
treading him in pieces. He was 
a favourite with the soldiers, and 
the guard returned. To these we 
may add the name of Alexander 
the Great. He was extremely 
attached and submissive to Olym- 
pias, his mother. Her temper 
would not indeed admit of her 
having any part in the govern- 
ment, but, so great was his filial 
affection, that he bore with per- 
fect mildness all her complaints, 
and none could imprint in his 
bosom the slightest unfavourable 
impression against her. 

In short, it may be safely af- 
firmed, that want of reverence to 
parents has been the forerunner 
of almost every vice, and that, 
on the other hand, men, eminent 
for piety, and conspicuous for 
greatness in other respects, have 
generally been celebrated for this 
virtue. K. 


MAKING SHIPWRECK OF FAITH. 


In what sense may men be said to 
make shipwreck of faith; ac- 
cording to 1 Tim. i.19. “ Hold- 
ing faith and a good conscience, 
which some having put away, 
concerning faith have made 
shipwreck ?” 

THE : eed part of the verse on 
4 
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which the question is founded, 
consists of exhortation. A charge 
(verse 18.) to hold fast faith; in 
a firm, unbroken, and hearty 
manner. As faith is an assent to 
truth revealed; to hold faith, is 
to receive the very truth of God, 
in every case, without unwil- 
lingness, or disrelish. As faith is 
an affiance, a resting upon the 
truth discerned, or rather upon 
the great object therein revealed ; 
to hold it fast in this sense, will 
require personal application to the 
Saviour, constant, operative, and 
lively. 

Another point recommended 
is, to hold a good conscience. 
This will demand an internal 
principle, exhibiting itself in all 
external acts of holiness. 

Perhaps we may say, a third 
exhortation is implied, namely, 
that we hold them both in con- 
junction, and with mutual influ- 
ence; seeing that the supposition, 
either of faith without a good 
conscience, or a good conscience 
without faith, is equally absurd 
and nugatory. 

The latter part of the verse 
seems to give a reason for this 
junction of the two together, from 
the failure of faith, whenever the 
absence of a good conscience left 
it in a weak and unsupported 
state ; for it affirms, that the put- 
ting away a good conscience 
tends to produce shipwreck of 
faith itself. 

As shipwrecks differ in their 
danger and damage, according as 
the vessel strikes on the gentle 
slope of a friendly shore; or 
dashes furiously against some in- 
sulated rock in the wide ocean, 
far from all means of escaping ; 
—we shall perhaps best be able 
toe discern the true answer to the 
question, by tracing the effects 
which laxity of conscience has, 
directly, or indirectly, upon our 
faith. 

As I have already hinted that 
faith may be regarded either as 
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an assent, or an affiance, as in- 
deed both are included in the 
general term, I shall advert to 
this distinction. 

I. Let us trace the effect which 
putting away a good conscience 

as upon faith, considered as an 
assent to revealed truths. 

If the deficiency he in con- 
science as an internal principle, 
and a man has not sufficient re- 
gard to the state of his mind, the 
purity of his motives, nor cares 
about establishing principles of 
action within; this will prepare 
him for the reception of errone- 
ous notions, and for letting truths 
go of prime value. The not seeing 
the importance of principles in 
one instance, will induce a similar 
indifference towards them in 
other instances, even towards the 
first principles of the oracles of 
God. Almost any set of senti- 
ments in religion will suffice for 
a man who regards not the in- 
ternal state of his mind; and will 
prepare him to adopt that vile 
maxim, so popular with the car- 
nal _world,— 

“ = » ~ of faith let furious. bigots 
t, 
His can't be wrong whose life is in the 
right.” 
If a man do not see, or do not 
regard the influence of sentiment 
on his principles of action, he 
may be easily deceived by spe- 
cious appearances ; and many a 
doctrine, artfully broached by the 
cunning sleight of men who lie in 
wait to deceive, will pass as ge- 
nuine, as more consistent, and as 
eminently rational: doctrines, 
which, by a sort of spiritual tact, 
the believer of a clearer conscience 
rejects, as what cannot be right. 
If a deviation from internal 
rinciple may have such baleful 
effects, we shall find the evils 
which attend putting away a good 
conscience, as the phrase refers 
to open acts of sin, much greater, 
as they are also more obvious. 
If a man begin to omit duties, 
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however trivial; to allow of sins 
which he may call little ones; and 
especially if he occasionally suf- 
fer acts of gross sin to defile 
him: who can say how far it 
may affect his notions of truth; 
the influence is direct, and is 
often seen to be immediate, and 


very fatal. It operates several 
ways. 

. 1. Sin, if perpetrated, and es- 
pecially if allowed, will make a 


man wish for and adopt a sys- 
tem of notions which may be 
favourable to vice. The idea,there- 
fore, that good works, especially 
alms, atone for criminalities, will 
be very acceptable to a man who 
wishes to live in any sin; so 
cheap a way of salvation delights 
him. Nay, if that sort of repent- 
ing which consists in confessing 
and condemning sin, be efficaci- 
ous ; if performing duties can but 
seem to him a balance to his 
crimes ; he catches at so suitable 
a notion. The whole system of 
self-righteousness is built on a 
love of sin. 

Many of the common notions 
about religion current among 
mankind, have a similar origin. 
That God is all mercy, too good 
to be very angry with his crea- 
tures, and cast them into hell, 
refreshes the mind of the sinner, 
after unhallowed gratifications. 
That sin is not really any harm 
to God, is easily received as a 


‘maxim, at least with reference to 


such instances as each sinner 
wishes toindulge in. Doubts about 
the eternity of hell torments, suit 
well with one who wishes to 
think sin a trifle. The mode of 
balancing our good deeds against 
our bad ones, seems to provide 


-an easy reparation for any propo- 


sed iniquity. To the determined 
sinner, these are all mach more 
acceptable than the scripture 
doctrine of ‘sin’s malignity, of 


‘there being but one way of salva- 


tion} and that so narrow, strict, 
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As sinful indulgence inclines 
some to all the fond notions of 
self-righteousness ; it occasions 
others, according to their tem- 
pers, better knowledge, or the 
party with whom they are con- 
nected, to engraft on the doc- 
trines of the gospel all the vile 
errors of antimonianism. To re- 
fer all actions to the decrees of 
God, even sin itself, is an easy 
way of shifting off uncomfortable 
feelings about it. The notion that 
all real religion is the work of 
God, and much beyond man’s 
power, will be greatly improved 
to the indolent, and the sensual, 
by adding, then we need not do 
any thing; then if we are not 
lively, correct, holy, &c. itis not 
our fault, but rests on him who 
does not give us grace enough. 
That the gifts and callings of an 
unchangeable God are without 
repentance, animates the pious 
mind to holiness; but the sensual, 
for his accommodation, wrests it 
to mean, if I am once a child of 
God, he loves me as well when I 
am’ wallowing in sin, as if I were 
pure as a seraph: all restraint is 
taken off by such a notion. Es- 
pecially if iniquity venture to in- 
sinuate further, that the more a 
believer sins, the more is grace 
exalted in his salvation. 

2. Sin indulged blinds the eyes 
as to the discernment of real 
truth. Ifa man wishes to be- 
hold an object, he will soon see 
it; -on the other hand, none are so 
blind as those who will not see. 
Those truths, therefore, whose 
direct influence is to make a man 
cut off a right hand, or pluck out 
aright eye, they will not receive if 
they can avoid it. Truths which 
allow no delay, no alliance with 
beloved lusts, no occasional de- 
viations; how unlikely is it that 
such truths should be accepted, 
— willingly will they be parted 
with. 

- The stupefaction induced By 
some indulgences unfits for dis- 
3X2 
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crimination; the narrow views 
generated by a worldly mind can- 
not grasp any grand display of 
reasoning ; the utter thoughtless- 
ness into which dissipation leads, 
turns off with a joke the most 
serious statement; the familiarity 
with sin in our companions, who 
perhaps are in some respects 
worthy people, destroys the hor- 
ror we once felt at all who held 
such lax notions; and, if ventur- 
ing ourselves at occasional indal- 
gences, how soon shall we lose 
the power of discerning its gross- 
ness? The wicked drink in iniquity 
like water, and do not perceive 
how polluted it is; men roll it as 
a sweet morsel under the tongue, 
and become delighted with that 
which at first was disgusting. 
What is true of depraved acts, 
is true also of depraved doctrines, 
where the evil being latent, is 
not so easily discerned; and man 
a statement passes for truth wi 
him whose eyes the God of this 
world has blinded; many a notion 
is received, whose first glimpse 
would formerly have aroused 
every feeling to rejeet it, while 
uncontaminated with deleterious 
vices. As God’s all-seeing eye, 
his avenging hand, the work and 
atonement of Christ, cannot be 
contemplated but with dread and 
aversion; any contrary statement 
will be desired, and any sophis- 
try therefore will be accepted as 
sound argumentation, which can 
relieve from such burdens, can 
reduce the glare of truth, by the 
help of a fog, or a smoaked glass, 
to such dimness as is suited to the 
weakened faculty. 

3. Again, sin is not merely a 
dead weight occasioning difficulty; 
it soon obtains active, forcible, 
and permanently resisting power. 
Prejudices are easily found against 

some difficulty, in aset of notions, 
the bulk of which is plain en ; 
against the minister who preaches 
them, if there should be any thing 
-unceuth, i » OF un- 
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such sentiments are held, espe- 
cially as they most commonly are 
a despised, afflicted, and poor 
people. The opposite errors, 
therefore, have easy access. 

The sophistry of the first temp- 
tation to doubt divine truth, “ye 
shall not surely die,” is still made 
use of, under the same influence, 
till the bolder blasphemy rises, 
which cries, ‘‘ where is the 
mise of his coming ?” The doubt 
which only insinuates, ‘‘ tush, 
shall God see?” may suffice to 
quiet conscience ; should the cla- 
mour be too loud for this, the 
sinner will learn to say, at least 
in his heart, ‘‘ there is no God.” 

grossest and most unscrip- 
tural tenets may be represented 
as invitingly fair, by who 
are determined to hold them; 
and where no colouring can effect 
even the appearance of piety in 
the error loved, sin rises to the 
necessary hardihood, and rejects 
truth by its own innate hatred 
of it; when argumentation and 
sophistry cannot maintain the 
cause any longer, obstinacy will 
come in, and embolden the vicious 
to say, even of the plainest state- 
ment of the Bible, ‘‘I never will 
believe that.” 

4. Losing a sense of the evil of 
sm, weakens the hold, and dimi- 
nishes the importance, of the 
main doctrines of the gospel, 
which are constituted so as to 
meet a lost sinner’s necessities. 
A pillar of the whole system is 
the atonement of Christ : hut this 
will never appear at its true value, 
nor the evidence for it in its clear- 
ness, except we first feel the 
weight of the burden of guilt. 
But the man who lives in sin, 
does not perceive how evil and 
how bitter a thing it is; does not 
discern how abhorrent it isin the 
sight of a pure and holy God; 
nor of course is he aware of any 
necessity for the Son of God to 
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1818.} 
die, as a sacrifice, before it could 
be pardoned. 

Another pillar is the doctrine 
of the Spirit’s influence, to renew, 
sanctify, and support: but a pain- 
ful perception of depravity is ne- 
cessary to urge us to seek his help. 
The man who indulges sin has 
but a slight sense of its defile- 
ment, either as to its filthiness, or 
the manner in which human na- 
ture is imbued therewith. Ima- 
gining therefore, that a few tears 
ean wash away his guilt, and a 
few. resolutions curb the evil 
power within him, he feels no 
need of, and of course easily gives 
up, the precious truth which as- 
serts, that the Holy Spirit is the 
mighty operator in all real con- 
version, and genuine holiness. 

Let any doctrine be stated as 
of importance in the scheme of 
salvation, and it will be found, 
that a deep feeling of sin convin- 
ces of its necessity, prepares the 
mind for its reception, and makes 
the doctrine itself too precious 
for the alarmed soul to part with 
it. Whatever weakens this sense 
of sin, disinclines the mind as to 
the truth in question; according 
to that well known maxim of 
our Lord, the whole} need not 
a ehpeician, but they that are 


5. I may add, to crown the 
whole, that a.life of sin offends 
that good Spirit, who alone can 
enlighten the understanding in the 
true knowledge of God. His es- 
pecial work it is, to take of the 

i which are Christ’s, and 
show them to the soul. If he be 
driven away, who can resist er- 
ror, who can write divine truth 
permanently and efficaciously on 
the heart? The light which might 
guide is refused, no wonder if 
men grope in the noon-day of 
revelation, as at midnight, and at 
last stumble and fall on the dark 


mountains, 
Thus, those who have pleasure 
in unrighteousness, are given up 
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to strong delusion, that they may 
believe a lie. 

Perhaps, between loss of inter- 
nal principle, and absolute im- 
morality, we might have placed, 
pride of intellect, worldly gaiety, 
ambition, and those feelings which 
are not so much Insts of the flesh 
as of the mind; and then we shall 
have the complete key to Soci- 
nianism, and to all the progress it 
seems to have made among a cer- 
tain class of professors of late 
years. 

When conscience bows no lon- 
ger to the written word, because 
strength of understanding strag- 
gles for the upper hand of reve- 
lation, though it dares not wholly 
reject her aid; then commences 
the operation of smoothing the 
paths of truth, explaining away 
its difficulties, till so much of the 
roughness and the intricacy is 
gone, as shall render the remain- 
der tolerably easy ; and if any in- 
corrigible angles remain, the pow- 
erful aid of interpolation is re- 
sorted to, for a short cut across, 
and the whole difficulty is re- 
moved at a stroke. In how many 
instances has this appeared to be 
the process, in the downward con- 
duct of such as have been reli- 
giously educated, and are obliged 
still to retain some religious ap- 
pearances. Association with the 
rich, the gay, and the polite, has 
been found utterly impossible 
while certain unfashionable te- 
nets were held, and the ministry, 
and the conduct connected with 
them, were retained; the neces- 
sary effort has been made there- 
fore, the system of faith has been 
moulded to a more rational 
form, (rationality falsely so call- 
ed,) one truth after another has 
been given up, till, sliding through 
the several gradations of Armi- 
nianism, Arianism, Socinianism, 
we have seen them become ab- 
solute deists. The whole defalea- 

tion in their faith, as an assent to 
a set of notions, has: arisen from 
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a deterioration of the internal 
principle of holiness, by mental 
vices, 

As a gallant vessel which 
might venture on the main ocean 
without her rudder or her com- 
pass, must scud before the wind, 
till it settle in the quicksand, or 
strike against the rock, not hav- 
ing any internal power of resist- 
ance ; so, if the internal principle 
of conscience be any how defici- 
ent in the spiritual voyager, he 
too is blown about by every wind 
of doctrine. As a vessel which 
had its sails misplaced, or only 
one sail hauled taught on the 
wrong tack, could never keep the 
proper channel ; so, actual immo- 
rality, by its strong bias, is sure 
to turn astray into erroneous no- 
tions, where the sunken breakers, 
sooner or later, mark the devia- 
tion with a monitory wreck. Or 
as a vessel, earrying too much 
sail, especially if deficient in bal- 
last, has occasioned many an up- 
set; so, if intellectual pride do- 
mineer, such will get on too 
rapidly, leave the convoy, dose 
the track, and eventually sink, far, 
far away from every friendly 
assistance. 

Have we not witnessed the dis- 
tressing scene? Some who have 
been religiously educated, habi- 
tuated to a gospel ministry , and ac- 
customed to all the moralities and 
pious duties common among se- 
rious characters; of whom we 
raised our expectations high, as 
the future supports of our 
churches ;—have gradually lost 
their juvenile attachments, have 
grown inconstant in their attend- 
ance, languid in their support to 
the cause of Christ, or possibly 
bitter enemies to it. They have 
embraced some erroneous notion, 
at first as making no great oddsin 
their religious character; after- 
wards venturing wider, and still 
more wide, till, if veering porth- 


ward, they have peri ‘amon 
the ice islands of a ecditanlon 3 ~4 
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if tending to a contrary course, 
they have then blackened in the 
burning regions of Antinomianism, 
among the most enslaved and de- 
generate of the species. One 
doctrine after another is given 
up by one set, till there is no- 
thing left needing a revelation to 
discover. The prime ingredients 
are rejected as unpalatable, till 
the medicine which should heal 
the nations, is rendered insipid 
and inefficacious; while, on the 
other hand, the cup of truth is 
doubly distilled, till that wine 
which might have cheered man’s 
heart, becomes an ardent spirit, 
consuming his health, feeding his 
diseases, wasting his substance, 
and eventually destroying his 
very vitals. IM 


PERVERTED TALENTS. 


EMINENT talents confer on their 
possessor an obligation to pro- 
mote the cause of virtue and 
piety, for which he will be strictly 
accountable. Where much is 
given, the scripture tells us, much 
will be required. If he then who 
neglects to exert the talents he 
possesses, on the side of religion, 
be culpable, and will receive con- 
demnation, what will be his guilt 
who has employed the shining 
and dazzling talents by which he 
was distinguished, in the recom- 
mendation of the cause of vice! 
In reality, no regret is equal to 
that which some distinguished 
persons have felt on the bed of 
death, when recollecting writings 
from their pen, decked with the 
attractions of genius, and the 
charms of literature; which were 
calculated to op divine reve- 
lation, and to lodgeassociations in 
the minds of those who were en- 
raptured with them, fatal to their 
eternal interests. The father of 
English verse, has left the follow- 
ing passage on record, -#s-a warn- 
ing to the poet of all future ages, 
how he employs his pen; and the 
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numerous readers of this miscel- 
lany cannot fail, I think, to be 
struck with the compunction it 
breathes, as well as the venerable 
simplicity it exhibits: 

* Crist have mercie of me, and 
forgeve me my giltes, and name- 
ly of myn translations and endi- 
tinges of worldly vanitees, the 
which I revokein my retractions ; 
as the Boke of Troilus ; the Boke 
also of Fame; the Boke of the 
Five-and-twenty Ladies; the 
Boke of the Duchesse; the Boke 
of Seint, Valentines Day of the 
Parlement of Briddes; the Tales 
of Canterbury, thilke that sounen 
(lead) unto sinne; the Boke of 
the Lion, and many an other 
Bokes, if they were in my re- 
membrance, and many a Song, 
and many a Lecherous Lay. 
Crist of his grete mercie fotgeve 
me the sinne. But of the transla- 
tion of Bokes of Consolation, and 
other Bokes of Saints, and of 
Omelies and Moralite and De- 
votion, that thanke I oure Lord 
Jesu Crist and his blissful Mother, 
and all the Saintes in Heven, be- 
seking hem that they fro hens- 
forth, unto my lyves end, sende 
me grace to bewaile my. giltes, 
and to stodien to the salvation of 
my soule ; and grant me grace of 
veray penance, confession and 
satisfaction to don in this present 
lif, thorgh the benigne grace of 
him that is King of Kinges and 
Preste of all Prestes, that bought 
us with the precious blode of his 
herte, so that I mote ben of hem 
atte the laste day of dome that 
shullen be saved.” Cc. 


ON ANGELIC GUARDIANSHIP. 

THE only accredited source 
of information respecting the eco- 
nomy of angels, is the volume of the 
scriptures, Wandering from this 
source, the mind may soon be 
confused amidst the wild and ex- 
travagant absurdities of the hea- 
then mythology ; a grand article 
of whieh regards the particular 
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protection of certain states, cities, 
and individuals, by an order of 
beings, who were considered as 
superior to men, but inferior to 
the Supreme Being. 

We must also be careful to 
avoid confusing our ideas of cre- 
ated angels as guardians, with the 
references made in scripture to 
the angel Jehovah, or divine 
Logos, the second person of the 
Trinity, who, anticipating his in- 
carnation, frequen appeared 
under the ancient uae, 
as the angel, and was called an 
angel, and to whom a reference 
is sometimes made in the Old 
Testament promises, respecting 
angelic guardianship. In illustra- 
tion of this remark, we might ad- 
vert to the angel who spake to 
Hagar, and was called by her, 
‘‘thou God seest me:” to the 
angel who appeared to Abraham 
when about to offer up Isaac, 
and who pronounced on the Pa- 
triarch, the blessings of the “ co- 
vernant;” to the angel who ap- 
peared to Jacob, a called him- 
self the ‘“‘ God of Bethel.” And 
probably we may refer to this 
distinction, the promissory as- 
surance in Psalm xxxiv, 7. ‘‘The 
angel of the Lord, (i. e.) the angel 
Jehovah, encampeth round about 
them that fear him.” But respect- 
ing the degree of the interference 
of angels, under the present and 

‘former dispensations, we have, 
perhaps, sufficient scriptural au- 
thority to remark, that in ancient 
times, angels as the commissioned 
agents of the Almighty, were 
more abundantly employed, than 
they have been since their uni- 
versal subjection to Christ as 
mediator, which was effected on 
his ascension to glory, when all 
power was given to him in heaven 
or earth; when he received a 
name which was above every 
name, and when angels, authori- 
ties, and powers, were made sub- 
ject to him. On this ground, the 
great apostle assures us, that 
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‘‘unto the angels, God hath not 
put in subjection the world to 


come,” i. e. evidently the gospel. 


dispensation. 
ut although considerable al- 
teration may have taken place, in 
some particulars, respecting the 
services of angels, and although 
in our present state of being, we 
know comparatively little of the 
world of spirits, yet it'does ap- 
ar, that angels are still employ- 
y the great head of the church 
as the guardians of believers. This 
sentiment is justified by the ques- 
tion of Paul, evidently intended 
to carry its own answer in the 
affirmative; Hebrews i. 14. “Are 
they not all ministering spirits, 
sent forth to minister for them 
who shall be heirs of salvation?” 
The spirit of this quotation, it is 
conceived, is not that every indi- 
vidual has his specifically appoint- 
ed guardian angel, i. e. one su- 
perior being, in a particular man- 
ner appropriated to him, com- 
mencing the exercise of ‘his 
office at such a person’s birth, or 
conversion, and remaining con- 
tinually with him till death and 
glory. The idea intended is more 
general, assuring us, that the 
great head of the church does, in 
some peculiar manner, employ 
the angels as the ministers of his 
providence, and sends them, ac- 
cording to existing circumstances, 
for the benefit of the “heirs of 

salvation.” 

I. 1. This doctrine appears re- 
vealed in the celebrated vision of 
Jacob’s ladder,on which the angels 
of God were ascending and de- 
scending. To make this application 
of the vision,Jacob’s circumstances 
should be considered. He was in 
difficulty, endeavouring to escape 
the enmity and persecuting tem- 
per of Esau; in a lonely situation; 
the darkness of night surrounding 
him, and fears within agitating 
and discomposing his spirits. 
Thus circumstanced, the God of 
providence favoured him with a 
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vision of angels; a vision admi- 
rably adapted to allay his fears, 
and encourage his mind, under 
the persuasion, that angels were 
commissioned to be his guardians ; 
to support, direct, and preserve 
him, The same patriarch, who on 
his return from Laban, previous 
to his meeting Esau, had celestial 
messengers sent to cheer his mind; 
for, “‘theangels of God met him,” 
and he said, “this is God’s host.” 

2. A reference may, perhaps, 
be made with propriety to the 
cherubim spoken of in Genesis, 
represented in the holy of holies, 
and exhibited to Ezekiel, in his 
sublime vision of the wheels. But 
it may be sufficient to introduce 
the generally received opinion, 
that these cherubim were intend- 
ed to represent the ministry of 
angels in conducting the affairs 
of providence, and especially in- 
terested in the affairs of the 
church. In this opinion the dis- 
ciples of the Hutchinsonian schoo} 
might not be disposed to coincide, 
but, as being usually entertained 
by commentators, and apparently 
more just, simple, and noble too, 
than the other interpretation, it 
is introduced; and left for the 
consideration of the reader. 

3. In the 91st Psalm, we meet 
with a promise, respecting the 

rotection of saints, and it re- 
ers this protection to the guar- 
dianship of angels. After declar- 
ing the security of the saint from 
** pestilence walking in darkness,” 
and “ destruction that wasteth at 
noon day,” stating that “no evil 
should befal him,” ‘nor any 
plague come nigh his er 
it assigns this reason, “ for he 
shall give his angels charge over 
thee, to keep thee in all thy 
ways,” &c. &c. 

n the 2nd and 6th chapters 
of the 2nd Book of Kings, we 
have an interesting view of the 
same subject. Elijah is taken up 
into heaven by a whirlwind, after 
having been separated fromElisha, 
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by a chariot of fire, and horses of 
fire, which they both beheld ; the 
visible appearance being, proba- 
bly, effected by the ministration 
of angels, as the messengers and 
agents of Divine Providence. 

‘Elisha, when encompassed by 
the Syrian army in Dothan, was 
also surrounded by more than 
himan powers. His servant, 
dreading the consequences of cap- 
tivity, was encouraged by Elisha, 
and on looking round him, saw his 
mastér under celestial guardian- 
ship ;—the mountain was full of 
chariots and horsés of fire, the 
agents of him who ‘‘ maketh his 
angels spirits, and his ministers a 
flame of fire.” 

5. There are various other pas- 
sages in the Old Testament, which 
treat of the interference of angels 
in a general manner, without spe- 
cifying any particular instances. 
To mention a few of these may 
be sufficient. In Psalm ciii. we 
read of angels, as “ excelling in 
strength,” ‘‘ doing God’s com- 
mandments, and hearkening unte 
the voice of his word.” 

In Daniel, we find mention 
made of the “watchers,” of the 
angel, who, as his guardian, in- 
structed and comforted the ‘‘ man 
greatly beloved ;” of the angel, 
who, for the welfare of the church, 
went forth to oppose the princes 
of Persia and Greece; and of 
the ‘‘ thousands of thousands, 
who stood before the Ancient of 
Days, ministering unto him.” 

In Zechariah, we read of the 
man who rode upon a horse, “ in 
the midst of the myrtle trees,” 
(no doubt representing Christ in 
his church,) and behind him were 
many others, described as those, 
“ whom the Lord had sent to and 
fro in the earth,” and who report- 
ed, that ‘‘ the whole earth was 
quiet, and at rest.” In eee 
Sage, angels are represen as 
acting under the great Head of 
the church,— exercising their 
ministry with direct reference to 
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the church; and as guardians, 
taking cognizance of, and report- 
ing, whatever might transpire af- 
fecting the church, while going to 
and fro in the earth. 

6. In the New Testament, we 
find also frequent mention of 
angels, sometimes by way of 
doctrine, at other times, of his- 
tery. 

Passing over the various parti- 
culars of their ministry to Christ 
when on earth; as, at his incar- 
nation, temptation, resurrection, 
and ascension, we may just notice 
two or three passages referring 
to them, in connexion with our 
present or future circumstances. 

In the 18th of Matthew, our 
Lord speaks of “ little ones,” and 
says, ‘* Despise not one of these, 
for in heaven their angels do al- 
ways behold the face of my Fa- 
ther.” Whether our Lord refers 
to “< little ones” literally, or to his 
pr pe the doctrine is the same; 
angels are represented as guar- 
dians, receiving their commissions 
from heaven, and carrying back 
their report, beholding the face 
of the glorious Majesty. 

In the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus, the latter is represented 
as having been carried by angels 
into Abraham’s bosom; and, in 
the parable of the wheat and 
tares, our Lord represents angels 
as taking an active part in the 
scenes of the last great day :— 
commissioned by the Judge, they 
shall go forth,—separate the righ- 
teous from the wicked,—gather 
the former to the right hand of 
the throne,—and, as the appointed 
instruments of divine vengeance, 
consign the wicked, like the worth- 
less tares, to unquenchable fire. 
(See Matthew xiii.) 

In the history of the New Tes- 
tament church, contained in the 
Acts, we have many instances of 
angélic guardianship. In the 5th 
chapter, we read of the apostles 
being reseued from prison by 
their agency, and commanded 
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to continue preaching. In the 
12th chapter, Peter was deli- 
vered in a similar manner; and 
Herod, the persecutor of the 
church, smitten, and sent into an- 
other world. And in the 27th 
chapter, ‘*‘ an angel stood by 
Paul,” on his voyage, comforting 
his mind, and predicting the cir- 
cumstances attending the termi- 
nation of his voyage. 

The visits of an angel to John, 
while in the Isle of Patmos, are 
recorded in the Apocalypse, and 
too well known to require further 
observation, except to notice the 
striking reply given on one occa- 
sion, when John would have wor- 
shipped the heavenly visitant :— 
** See thou do it not; for I am thy 
fellow-servant, and of thy brethren 
the prophets, and of them that 
keep the sayings of this book ; 
worship God.” 

The precise nature, extent, 
and mode of their agency at the 
present time, we cannot tell. The 
fact is all we contend for; merely 
suggesting, that it appears highly 
probable, their employments may 
be similar to what they have al- 
ways been, due allowance being 
made for change of circumstances. 
The doctrine seems highly rea- 
sonable. They are spirits, and of 
course are capable of access to 
our spirits; and may be employ- 
ed to repel the attacks of nat et 
rits; i. e. the suggestions and 
temptations advanced by Satan 
and his agents.. It may be theirs 
to act with peculiar vigilance in 
the sanctuary, for the purpose of 
preserving the mind so much 
composed as may consist with the 
free agency of man, and to guard 
against the attempts of the wicked 

‘one, to catch away the good seed 
sown in the heart. 

Their agency during our sleep- 
ing hours is a subject highly con- 
jectural; though the idea may 
not be extravagant, which attri- 
butes to them those dreams which, 
in some few cases, have been pre- 
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dictive of real events, and, in 
others, proved the means of lead- 
ing to seriousness in religion, 
and ended in true conversion to 
God. 

1. The doctrine affords no just 
ground for the worship of angels, 
They are not our mart ie. but 
our fellow-servants. 

2. The doctrine tends to exalt 
the character and office of Jesus 
Christ ; since it exhibits him as 
employing the highest orders of 
beings, in subservience to his will, 
and for the good of his church. 

3. The doctrine confers an idea 
of importance on the church of 
God, and on individual saints; 
angels even being commissioned 
to act as their guardians. This 
should excite our gratitude and 
affiance in him, who commis- 
sions his angels to act on our 
behalf. 

4. The doctrine affords some- 
thing of a definite character to 
the invisible means of Divine Pro- 
vidence. Sometimes the agency 
in the conduct of God’s dispensa- 
tions is clearly human; some- 
times an agency is evident, but 
the specific kind is unknown. 
May not angels be the agents? 

5. The doctrine accounts for 
the interposition of angels on va- 
rious occasions, recorded in Scrip- 
ture. Without such a doctrine, 
their interference must appear 
unnatural and strange: admitting 
it, all is harmony. 

6. The doctrine illustrates the 
benevolence, the amazing powers, 
and excellent qualities of angels. 
As to their benevolence, it is the 
remark of a good author, respect- 
ing the angel who delivered Pe- 
ter; ‘“‘ He cares not for the thick 
walls, which he can pierce, nor 
for the grim darkness, which he 
canillumine. He is at no loss to 
find his object, though confined 
in the darkest dungeon of the 
prison ;—he can find the darkest 
corner where a christian is hid. 


It is needless to tell him of the 
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ity, or the continent; tell him 
only of the planet in which the 
captive is to be rescued, and he 
will feel an unknown and inde- 
seribable sympathy, directing him 
infallibly to the spot.” 

7. The doctrine establishes the 
idea of that friendship, which 
subsists between angels and the 
spirits of the redeemed. Saints 
and angels compose but one fa- 
mily. Hence that most sublime 
view the Apostle has given of 
Christ, as universal head, (Ephe- 
sians, i. 10.) “ That he might 
gather together in one all things 
in Christ, both which are in 
heaven, and which are on earth :” 
or, literally, ‘‘ all reduced under 
one head.” (AvaxiPadawoactas: ra 
rarra.) 

Lastly. The doctrine confirms 
the grand idea, that all created 
beings have received their exist- 
ence for some relative good, as 
well as individual happiness ; and 
that, by each one’s exerting the 
energies and capacities of his na- 
ture, in his appointed station, the 
general welfare is promoted and 
increased. God has made all 
things for himself. None of us 
liveth unto himself, and none of 
us dieth unto himself. All are 
designed for some great, good, 
and universal end; and, under the 
controul and superintendent care 
of the great Supreme, all shall 


concur in promoting it. I.1. F. 
PPO DDL 
To the Editors. 
CHARACTERS OF OWEN AND 
HOWE. 
In a late perusal of Granger’s 


Biographical History of England, 


I was much pleased with the 
sketches introduced into that very 
entertaining work, of Dr. Owen 
and Mr. Howe. The anecdotes 
which they embrace are striking; 
and the author’s strictures are as 
just as they are liberal. I have 
extracted them for your work, 
under the persuasion, that the 
perusal will afford to your rea- 
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ders a real gratification. The in- 
sertion at this time is the more 
seasonable, as a new edition of 
Wood’s Athenez Oxonienses is 
in progress. 
Weymouth. B.C. 

“ Joun Owen, D. D. some 
time Dean of Christ-church, and 
Vice-chancellor of the university 
of Oxford, was a man of learning, 
and more politeness than any of the 
independents; and was, perhaps, 
exceeded by none of that party 
in probity and piety. Supposing 
it necessary for one of his persua- 
sion to be placed at the head of the 
university, none was so proper as 
this person; who governed it se- 
waa years with much prudence 
and moderation, when faction and 
animosity seemed to be a part of 
every religion. He was a man of 
an engaging conversation, and had 
an excellent talent for preaching. 
He was in high favour with Crom- 
well, and was, after the restora- 
tion, offered preferment in the 
church, which he refused. 

““Two days before his death, 
he dictated a letter to a particular 
friend, in which are these words: 
‘I am leaving the ship of the 
charch in a storm; but whilst the 
great Pilot is in it, the loss of a 
poor under-rower will be incon- 
siderable.’ He died August 24, 
1683, in the 67th year of his 
age.” * 

* Mr. Wood represents him as a per- 
jured person, a time-server, a hypocrite, 
whose godliness was gain, and a blas- 
phemer, and, as if this were not suffi- 
cient, he has also made him a fop. AN 
which means no more than this: that 
when Dr. Owen entered himself a mem- 
ber ef the university of Oxford, he was 
of the established church, and took the 
usual oaths: that he turned independ- 
ent, preached and acted as other inde- 

dents did; took the oath, called the 
gagement; and accepted preferment 
from Cromwell: that he was a man of 
good parts and behaviour, and liked to 
go well-dressed. 

We must be extremely cautious how 
we form our judgment of characters at 
this period. The difference of a few 
“t's ceremonies in religious wor- 
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«‘JoHNn Howe, M. A. who had 
been chaplain to Cromwell, was 
one of the most learned and polite 
writers among the dissenters. His 
reading in divinity was very ex- 
tensive. He was a good orien- 
talist, and understood several of 
the modern languages. His ser- 
_ mons, and other practical pieces, 
which are numerous, were, for 
the most part, published in this 
reign.* His “ Blessedness of the 
Righteous,” was the most gene- 
rally esteemed of his perform- 
ances. He was an admired 
preacher, but was sometimes too 
 ongray for ordinary capacities. 
here is an.uncommon depth of 
thought in several of his works. 
It is observable, that his friend, 
Dr. Tillotson, asserted, in a ser- 
mon preached at court, the 2d of 
April 1680, that ‘no man with- 
out an extraordinary commission 
from heaven, testified by working 
miracles as the apostles did, ought 
to affront the established religion 
of a nation, though it be false, and 
openly to draw me off from the 
profession of it, in contempt of 
the magistrate, and the law,’ &c. 
Mr. Howe did not only write him 
a long letter upon this erroneous 
doctrine, but expostulated with 
him upon it in a friendly manner : 
upon which Dr. Tiflotson burst 
into tears, and frankly acknow- 
ledged that he was not to be jus- 
tified. Ob. April 2, 1705.” 
To the Editors. 
ON THE MENDICANT POOR. 


THE following remarks, taken 


ship, has been the source of infinite 
prejudice and misrepresentation. The 
practice of some the splenetic wri- 
ters. of this period remi me of the 
painter, well known by the appellation 
of Hellish Blueghel, who so accustomed 
himself to painting of witches, imps, and 
devils, that he sometimes Hie but 
little difference betwixt his human and 
infernal figures. I do not mean by the 
temark, to reflect particularly on Mr. 
Wood, who, with.all his defects, had 
very great merit. 

* Charles II. 
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from the Commentaries of Pro- 
fessor Michaelis, have so much 
good sense in them, and are so 
applicable to the present state of 
our country, that I make no apo- 
logy for requesting the insertion 
of them in an early number of 
your excellent miscellany. Per- 
mit me merely to observe, that 
they are found in connexion with 
the laws of Moses respecting the 
deaf and the blind. 

“The rights of the poor, for 
whose welfare Moses made seve- 
ral provisions, remain to be con- 
sidered. By the word poor, how- 
ever, I do not anderstand beggars 
properly so called ; a class of men 
with whom Moses seems not to 
have been at all acquainted ; and 
I hope I may be here excused 
for making a digression, in order 
to develope more fully the dis- 
tmetion between poor and beg- 


gars. 

« Among the poor, then, I in- 
clude all those who are poor in 
the proper sense of the word, 
although they apply to none for 
relief, or but to a few people of 
their acquaintance; all those who 
have not enough to support them 
im a manner suited to their station, 
or are unable to carry on that 
business, by which they should 
be supported. Now, a man may 
be thus really poor, who, if we 
reckon by the number of dollars 
he possesses, has yet .more pro- 
perty than another man, whom, 
considering his station, we might 
term in middling circumstances, 
or even opulent. The man, for 
instance, whose office, according 
to custom and decency, subjects 
him to a certain expense, may 
have a larger income than many 
@ common man, and yet be poor; 
if, with the best economy in his 
power, he cannot subsist, and 
draw not in se much as is requi- 


site for his expenditure. In like 


manner, the man. of high birth, 
oe habit 
for mapy years, certain articles 
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reckoned luxuries have become 
indispensable necessaries, but 
which he cau now no longer pro- 
cure; andto whom, at the same 
time, in his own country, a sort 
of indelible character attaches, 
according to which he must live, 
and which keeps him from enga- 
ing in any meaner employment, 
in order to earn his bread ; such 
a man is, unquestionably, poor, 
although with what fortune has 
still left him, a labouring man 
would live in opulence. So like- 
wise, the great merchant or ma- 
nufacturer, who, by misfortune, 
shipwreck, fire, or otherwise, is 
so reduced that he can no longer 
earry on his business, from the 
great capital it requires, may 
probably have a sum of money 
remaining, which, to a day-la- 
bourer would appear great; and 
yet he is poor, because such a 
small sum is insufficient to set 
him a-going again, and must of 
course always be consuming, 
until at last he has nothing at all 
left. It will be obvious, that many 
poor persons of these descrip- 
tions are not beggars; and the 
int of honour renders it almost 
impossible for them to descend 
to mendicity. To take an instance 
from the Bible itself: David, al- 
though he was descended of a 
family, and had hitherto 
lived at the court of Saul, whose 
daughter indeed he had married, 
was under the necessity of aban- 
doning his all, when Saul threat- 
ened his life. In his exile, he 
was joined by others, whe had 
been forced to flee from harsh 
creditors; 1 Sam. xxii. 2. These 
fugitives were all of them, doubt- 
less, poor, but still very different 
people from our beggars. 

‘* By beggars I understand not 
those who sometimes solicit a 
friend, or a rich man, for aid: 
for who calls such people beggars 
in common life? But those who 
regularly make it their business 
to beg publicly, whether they at 
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the same time work, and, only 
because their labour yields them 
not a sufficiency, supply what far- 
ther is necessary by begging; or, 
on the other hand, abandon them- 
selves entirely to idleness; or 
again, are by age and disease in- 
capacitated from working. 

“Among such people, no doubt, 
some are really poor, but others 
are not so, or, at least, not of 
that description of poor whom a 
legislator or benefactor of man- 
kind ought to concern himself 
about. There are some of them 
who beg themselves into fortunes; 
for some years ago, a beggar died 
in England, who left behind him 
no less than four thousand pounds. 
Others again, have a pretty good 
living by their work, but pretend 
poverty, or avail themselves of 
some bodily defect, as a pretext 
for making something additional 
by begging, that they may live 
still better. But by far the greater 
number are perfectly able to 
work, but like better to be idle, 
and find it more convenient to 
live upon the industry and delu- 
ded beneficence of others; and 
among them, hegging is a regular 
trade, to which they actually bring 
up their.children. 

**Such beggars are a burden 
upon the community, which no 
legislator ought in reason to tole- 
rate. With regard to idlers, pro- 
perly so called, this is perfectly 
obvious; and there is this very 
great evil to be taken into the 
account, that their example is 
infectious. In consequence of 
begging, they must come by de- 
grees to lose all true sense of 
honour; and those who have once 
done so, are not very sound mem- 
bers of the community. The very 
loss of this principle, and the 
want of industry, makes their 
strength, though perhaps great, 
useless to the state, if in want of 
soldiers for war; so that they are 
maintained and protected, with- 
out contributing aught to its pro- 
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sperity, or its defence. Indeed 
the only use they make of their 
strength is worse than useless— 
it is dangerous; for mendicity is 
the nursery of theft; and real 
thieves, who belong to great 
gangs, reconnoitre the situation 
of houses in the character of beg- 
gars. During the prevalence of 
infectious diseases, they carry 
contagion with them from one 
part of a country to another; and 
diseases of a serious nature have 
been often thus diffused and ex- 
tended through a whole coun- 
try. 
- Of those that are truly poor, 
and merit the compassion of 
others, but very few will ever be 
also beggars : the greater number 
will be restrained by the consi- 
deration of the place they have 
filled in society, and the feelings 
of honour they have still left ; 
while those who are in the bighest 
degree destitute, are by disease 
or decrepitude absolutely pre- 
vented from begging their bread 
from door to door. But, at any 
rate, vagrants who can travel 
about for miles, certainly have 
still ability to work : and our be- 
stowing our alms upon such beg- 
gars, is an act of great cruelty to 
the aged poor, who can but creep 
alittle way with difficulty. The 
man to whom every step is pain- 
fal, and who cannot w on the 
street without being in danger of 
either falling, or being thrown 
down, will, perhaps, have to make 
288 solicitations in order to col- 
lect that dollar, which real com- 
passion would have bestowed 
upon him at once, had not an 
ancient superstition, which looks 
upon giving to all- beggars as a 
meritorious work of mercy, or a 
ae of God, suggested 
the retailing it by single igs. 
** But to orka. to a ie 
really seems to have had no beg- 
ars among his people, nor in- 
eed to have previously ex 
any. Whether he at all knew of 
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any such description ef poor, I 
cannot tell; but I rather suppose 
he did, because Egypt could 
scarcely have been without beg- 
gars. But thus much is certain, 
that the term beggar no where 
occurs in his writings, nor indeed 
in the whole Old Testament; and 
I should not so much as know 
how to express it in Hebrew, 
unless I was to frame a word by 
the analogy of the language. The 
verb to beg, bxw, likewise is not 
to be found at all in the Pen- 
tateuch: and but once in the 
Psalms, among the curses which 
David’s enemies imprecate upon 
him; Psalm cix. 10. It is in the 
New Testament that we first find 
mention made of beggars; not, 
however, strolling beggars, and 
such as are able to work; but 
blind, diseased, and maimed poor 
people, who lay by the way sides, 
before the gate of the temple, 
and also at the doors of the rich. 
Mark x. 46. Luke xvi. 20, 21. 
Acts iii. 2. 

** Nor are some of the statutes 
or exhortations of Moses rela- 
tive to the poor, at all applicable 
to beggars; as, for instance, 
when he recommends it to their 
brethren to lend to them, on the 
ground that God will regard it as 
alms ; or when he enjoins that they 
be invited to certain feasts. These 
would indeed be very absurd 
laws if we had beggars in view ; 
and from these feasts at which it 
were necessary to have them as 
guests, the landlord would, in 
general, be very wishful both to 
absent himself, and to detain his 
family, not from pride, but for 
other reasons, if he was a rational 
and honest man. We should ra- 
ther expect to meet with laws 
against mendicity and idleness ; 
but Moses gave no such laws; 
for, in fact, he seems not to have 
had any mendicants am his 
—_ The plan of earning one’s 

by: the profession ‘or art 
of begging, was perhaps not 
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discovered in the infancy of 
mankind, or at any rate, of the 
Israelitish nation. 

“« Besides, slavery was in use 
among the Israelites, nor did any 
disgrace whatever attach to it, 
because it did not deprive a He- 
brew of his native rights. Now 
this served to repress begging 
very effectually ; for the idler or 
spendthrift, who contracted more 
debts than he could pay, was 


‘sold; and to the idler who had a 


mind to go‘ about begging, the 
man of substance would imme- 
diately make this proposal, ‘if 
you have nothing to live upon, I 
am ready to buy you for a ser- 
yant.’ This plan, while it aided 
the industrious to earn their 
bread, would frighten vagrants 
very thoroughly; for you have 
oply to show them work, even at 
a distance, and they instantly 
vanish. 

**Tf.it be asked, whenee it 
comes that the profession of beg- 
garhas become so common among 
us, the cause is, without doubt, 
to be sought partly in our great 
cities, in our luxury and wealth, 
and in the disproportion that 
exists between the circumstances 
of individuals; but it is chiefly 
owing to those mistaken ideas of 
morality, which we have still re- 
maining since the times prior to 
the reformation. Begging was 
then a sacred profession, and to 
give alms to beggars, a good work 
ef pre-eminent merit : and of this 
old prejudice so much still re- 
mains, that most people, when 
they hear charity and mercy 
preached up, immediately enter- 
tain the idea of alms given to 
beggars; and we early impress 
the minds of children with the 
maxim, that it is cruel to send 
beggars away unrelieved, while 
yet we forget to say a word of 
the more important duty of as- 
certaining the characters and 
wants of those , that what 
can be spared for the truly poor 
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may not be squandered away 
upon vagrants. As long as the 
preachers inculcate upon youth 
no better doctrine on the subject 
of charity, and fail to tell them, 
that alms wasted on idlers and 
impostors without examination, 
is a sort of sacrilege against the 
real poor; that it is an act of 
benevolence to take some trouble 
in making the proper distinction 
between the two; and that to 
deal out paltry alms indiscrimi- 
nately to all comers alike, with- 
out deigning to make inquiry, is 
nothing better than pride, and 
supercilious contempt of the poor; 
so long will the magistrate strive 
in vain to check the great evil of 
mendicity by wise and just laws. 
If he prohibit what we hear, from 
infancy, extolled as a work of re- 
ligion, and what besides is a 
much more easy matter than 
giving charity after due inquiries, 
he will only add to the influence 
of the people’s mistaken ideas of 
convenient religion, and attract 
new swarms of beggars, to his 
own loss, and that of the com- 
wi 

‘‘That the preachers obstruct 
the good intentions of the magis- 
trate, by an irrational doctrine, 
certainly not founded on scrip- 
ture, proceeds, in most, cases, 
from this cause, that they have 
not had a proper education, but, 
as the phrase is, have merely stu- 
died the preacher, the evil of which 
practice is very great,” M. 


To the. Editors. 

ON THE IMPORTANCE OF CUL- 
TIVATING A SPIRIT OF LOVE. 
I have often been Greatly delight- 
ed, at Bible and other public 
meetings, with the professions of 
mutual esteem and love, which 
usually flow from the lips of mi- 
nisters of all denominations; and 
I have sometimes been led to in- 
quire, for the sake of increasing my 
gratification after such meetings 
have closed, whether the indi- 
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viduals really exhibit, in their in- 
tercourse with each other, all, or 
a tolerable portion of that spirit 
of love which had been so plea- 
singly and emphatically express- 
ed. In many instances I have 
been happy to find, that it was 
not mere talk; but in some others, 
I am constrained to say, it has 
been entirely so, (vox et preterea 
nihil.) Business lately led me to 
a considerable town, which I 
shall not name, in the west, where 
two pious ministers reside, both 
zealous, devoted, excellent men, 
but of different denominations, 
yet the only two evangelical 
ministers in the town. At the 
house of a respectable tradesman, 
a friend to both, I inquired if these 
two ministers were friendly, and 
if they visited each other? No, 
was the = 4 I inquired again 
if they had any friendly or reli- 
gious intercourse? The ms A was, 
the amount of their friendship, is 
to bow when they meet each other 
in the street; but many of their 
respective people are much more 
friendly and intimate than them- 
selves. I pursued my inquiry :— 
but on which side do you suppose 
this shyness originates? The 
answer was decisive and satisfac- 
tory, but ~e: and for 
charity’s sake I conceal it: but I 
have since thought again and 
again of the apostle’s words, ‘my 
little children, let us not love in 
word, neither in tongue; but in 
deed and in truth.” 1 should not 
have narrated this case had it 
stood alone, but I can assure you 
it is only one out of many instan- 
ces, which have fallen under my 
own personal observation. 

There is a great deal of this 
verbal charity current in our day, 
and but little of the genuine prac- 
tical love, which the gospel ever 
where enforces: a love which wi 
not suffer the prejudices of a 
party, or the fashions and customs 
of the world, to keep it from ma- 
nifesting those solid and unques- 


tionable proofs of its reality, 
which the profession of it renders 
obligatory. There isnothing by 
which christianity is more emi- 
nently distinguished, than by the 
inculeation of love; and yet in 
nothing are the great mass. of 
christian professors more radi- 
cally deficient: and this deficiency 
is, I conceive, attributable in no 
small degree to two things :—a 
mistake of the principle, or rather 
of the profession, for the acr; a 
resting satisfied with the mere 
vague feeling of a comprehensive 
affection ; or an attenuated, senti- 
mental charity so very general in 
principle, as to overlook every 
particular and individual appli- 
cation of it; and terminating in an 
ambiguous, inoperative notion, 
floating on the surface of the ap- 
prehension, by which the imagi- 
nation is gratified, and the con- 
science kept at rest, while none, 
or but very few, of the actions of 
the life can be distinctly traced 
up to this sentiment as their 
source; or while there may even 
exist, in the general conduct, to- 
wards those who should be the 
immediate objects of such chris- 
tian affection, a most revolting 
repugnancy to the very principle, 
in which so much complacency 
had been professed. A second 
cause of the evil of which I have 
taken upon me to complain, is to 
be found in the infrequency of the 

ublic inculcation of christian 
ove, as a practical principle to 
be referred incessantly to the mi- 
nute details of social intercourse, 
and active life. 

But it was not my intention so 
much to complain of the deficien- 
cy in question, as to offer to your 
readers some inducements to the 
habitual cultivation of a spirit of 
love, arising out of its importance. 
The first view we should take of 
its necessity and value, respects 
the individual himself. The 
whole sum of his religion is to be 
brought to this criterion; and this 
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_ jg the only criterion, which the 


scripture makes at once supreme, 
universal, and final. All religion 
without it, though decked as a 
living body, is but a corpse. Yet 
there is reason to fear, that little 
attention is paid to the fact. The 
Saviour singles out this one grace, 
in its visible operation, as the most 
conspicuous badge of his disci- 
ples, discoverable by worldly 
men, who judge not from abstract 
principles, but from ACTIONS; 
“ by this shall all men know that 
fe are my disciples, if ye have 

we one to another.” Our reli- 
gious views may be correct, and 
our deportment moral; our zeal 
distinguished, and our diligence 
worthy of imitation ; but without 
practical love, the legitimacy of 
the principle, which pervades the 
whole, may be fairly questionabie. 
This sort of religion is like the 
tree whose trunk may be as stur- 
dy, its head as lofty, and its rami- 
fications as beautiful and distinct, 
as any tree of the forest, but 
whose every limb may be sapless 
and dead. 

Not only does the vitality of 
religion, as a principle in the heart, 
depend on the spirit of love, but 
the enjoyments of the individual 
christian himself, depend, more 
perhaps than he may suspect, on 
the predominant passion of his 
heart. If that is hatred and ran- 
cour, or if a stern, rigid enforce- 
ment of what he deems his due, 
characterise his intercourse with 
men, he may possess a self ap- 

ding consciousness of consis- 
tency, of honour, and of equity, 
but there is something cold, soli- 
tary, and selfish, in the state of 
mind thus promoted. It is a state 
but ill deserving the name of hap- 
piness, and to render it at all such 
to the individual, his mind must 
have undergone no inconsider- 
able degree of misanthropic per- 
version; and even should there 
be any joy in such a state, it 
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is not half so sweet, as that 
which arises from the same qua- 
lities, when they are exhibited in 
a happy combination with love, 
or even where love predominates 
over them all. It is in this com- 
bination, that we realize the most 
perfect and sublime idea of hap- 
iness,— the happiness which the 
eity enjoys. It is mercy rejoic- 
ing against judgment, in the 
strong language of inspiration, 
not judgment rejoicing against 
mercy, which would impart to an 
uninterested intelligence, capable 
in any degree of sympathizing in 
the idea of infinite communicative 
goodness, a notion of the delight 
of the Divine Being, which would 
borrow all its sublimity and all 
its peculiarity from the inspired 
sentiment, “ God is love.” With 
regard then to his creatures, it is 
obvious he has exhibited this 
momentous sentiment for the most 
important practical purposes. He 
has made the cultivation of this 
celestial grace to assimilate us 
most nearly to the divine perfec- 
tion of his own nature, and to 
impart a calm mysterious zest, 
which at once heightens and sur- 
passes all our other enjoyments. 
The joy of love is not like any 
other joy; and it is most unlike 
the joy of sin. It is not that su- 
perficial feeble thing, which 
dwells im the countenance, or 
evaporates from the lip; it is not 
that sudden, but vanishing beam 
which plays on the surface of the 
apprehension; it is that genuine, 
celestial ray, which warms, and 
melts, and enlightens all the heart. 
It is a masculine, penetrating, and 
secret joy, which strikes its roots 
downwards into the very texture 
of the soul, and imparts to the 
happiness of the men whom it 
inhabits, less of the character of 
an occasional emotion, than of a 
we arg and -steady flow of 
eeling. Christ has made love the 
er * element of the renewed 
3 





soul; so, that though many, who 
bear the christian name, may 
evince a preference for another 
element, yet a painful and uneasy 
sensation, similar to that which 
nature produces in animal ex- 
istence, must attend the real 
christian when he is accidentally 
er unavoidably thrown into the 
stormy and fiery elements of strife 
and contention ; and on the other 
hand the charity which “ hopeth 
all things, and beareth all things,” 
is never deserted by that godlike 
joy; which is the best pledge and 
the fairest image of heavenly fe- 
licity. 

The spirit of love, cultivated 
towards others of differing opi- 
nions, exhibited in substantial acts 
of friendship, and of social inter- 
course, has another personal ad- 
vantage of the highest value; it 
prepares the heart for the fellow- 
ship and enjoyment of the God 
of love. It will have the effect of 
strengthening the mind for this 
grand vision, of bringing the 
views it may have acquired home 
to its owninterests and exertions, 
and of directing the current of 
the thoughts and affections, when 
they turn towards God, precisely 
in that channel, in which they 
will find the purest and the most 
intense gratification, The man, 
who, through the intercourse of 
life, cultivates little of this spirit, 
will be proportionably less capa- 
ble and less desirous of enjoying 
God. His habits of mind will 
act like the power of gravitation 

n his , they will effectu- 

ly keep him down to the earth, 
and prevent his rismg imto that 
pure and divine element, with 
which he might unite and mingle 
his being, in the highest sense in 
which he ean, be said to liye. 
Every thing that may tend to fit 
the mind for the highest destinies 
that await it, every thing that can 
increase its delight in the divine 
goodness, possesses the nature of 
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the greatest good; and nothing 
can so effectually promote both 
these purposes, as the habitual 
exercise of a spirit of love. 

But there is another view of 
the importance of such a spirit, 
which ought not to be passed 
over: it is, the effect which it is 
likely to have upon others, in re- 
ference to the religion we profess 
or teach. [It is obvious to re- 
mark, that, in relation to those 
whose office it is to teach the 
truths of revelation, it will have 
the effect of casting round them, 
as the medium of communication, 
a visible and sensible portion of 
that mild inviting lustre, which 
emanates from every part of the 
system they teach ; and which in- 
vests, as with a robe of light, the 
character of him, whose person 
was the earthly temple of the 
love of God, and whom, in this 
very character, they are chosen 
to represent to a Jost world. The 
whole message of the ambassa- 
dors of Christ consists of peace 
and love. Nothing can be more 
out of place than a severe, mo- 
rose, or haughty demeanour in 
those who bear suclr a message ; 
whose only defence is trath, and 
whose only artifice is love. Or- 
thodoxy itself is profitless, learn- 
ing is a snare, faithfulness but ar 
untempered or blunted weapon, 
which will but nrangle and bruise, 
without ever piercing to the heart, 
if love be absent. Love prepares 
the way for the victories of truth; 
and it will do more to forward 
the conversion of a sinner to 
God, than the most profound and 
nae va reasonings, unattended 

y this mysterious unction. How 
many ministers, who have not 
felt this mighty ncy them- 
selves, have laboured, but in vain. 
The rock of ice is impervious to 
light, till the beam which tries to 
pierce it, has first melted it. 
There is, we should remember, 
an impressive priority given to 
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this inestimable grace of love in 
the scriptures, which might well 
entitle it to more attention from 
all christians, and which impera- 
tively requires the christian mi- 
nister to exhibit it in intimate 
combination with all the moral 
means he employs for the conver- 
sion of sinners. Apart from the 
consideration, that the love of 
Christ is God’s chosen instru- 
ment for subduing the world to 
obedience, we all know, from ex- 
perience, that there is no moral 
agency so potent,—so strong in 
its'apparent weakness. It holds 
the highest place in the perfec- 
tions of Deity, and it shines su- 
me among the claims of the 
aviour, Love is the sum of 
christianity; and every other 
part of the system moves in har- 
mony with it, and shines by its 
reflected radiance. The gospel is 
acceptable to sinners, chiefly as 
it is a system of divine and effec- 
tual love; and surely the preach- 
ers of the christian doctrine may 
account, that the sun of their 
system is under a fatal and deep 
eclipse, when this spirit does not 
shine upon, and through, and over 
their discourses. The preaching of 
the gospel is the very highest and 
sublimest office of active bene- 
volence; but he, who discharges 
it without love, evinces that he 
has Jittle delight in that, in which 
God most delights. He who does 
not exhibit this spirit foremost 
and highest among the impulses 
of his official duties, defeats his 
own professed aim, of winning 
souls to Christ, does not half en- 
joy the gratification of “‘ him that 
bringeth glad tidings,” and loses 
all the reward which would other- 
wise attend his work. 

The incalcation of mutual love 
is especially seasonable in an age 
distinguished by the rivalry of re- 
= sects and parties ; and in 
which a spirit of controversy 
seems likely to be extensively re- 
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vived. Let me not be suspected 
of any attempt to check or sup- 
press free inquiry : I wish aiaielt 
to hint at the importance of cul- 
tivating the utmost personal kind- 
ness, and charity ot construction, 
towards those whom conscience 
compels us to oppose ; and if our 
contentions are for the truth, they 
ought to inspire the greater jea- 
lousy over our own tenipers, lest 
we impede the cause we would 
fain serve. There is too much 
contention in the present day, as 
there ever has been, for supe- 
riority or predominance, or from 
an ambitious and restless spirit. 
Let love dictate and chasten our 
contentions, and then they will 
soon cease, or become blessings. 
Many good men have made them- 
selves and their religion the scoff 
of an ungodly world, by the ran- 
corous and uncharitable spirit 
they have displayed towards con- 
scientious opponents. Were our 
religious differences conducted as 
they onght to be, instead of being 
the reproach of the christian 
name, they would furnish an il- 
lustrious argument in favour of 
christianity, which would make 
itself Meal felt by the most ob- 
durate unbeliever. Some good 
men have wished, for the sake of 
love, that all religious sects were 
abolished; and some try, per- 
haps from an amiable, but cer- 
tainly from a very weak notion, 
to be indifferent of each, while 
not a small proportion have coun- 
tenanced schemes and projects, 
intended to promote the absorp- 
tion of all into one, that there 
might be, what all admit as de- 
sirable, a visible unity in the 
church of Christ. The experience 
of later times seems, however, to 
have convinced most reflecting 
persons, that there is less hope 
of a visible uniformity of prac- 
tice, and identity of sentiment in 
religion, than of the prevalence 
of a liberal and amiable spirit 
3Z2 








rvading the various sects, regu- 

ting their controversies, com- 
bining their energies, prompting 
their inter-communion, and cast- 
ing the mantle of love over the 
imperfections of each. Then shall 
the gospel be most effectually ex- 
hibited in its practical effects, 
when the spirit of christian cha- 
rity shall extend, like the arms 
of our common Master, towards 
all that love him, in the emo- 
tions and yearnings of a most 
deep, sincere, and practical affec- 
tion. 

Much has doubtless been done, 
by the liberal and comprehensive 
institutions of the age, to soften 
the tempers of opposing parties, 
and wipe away the reproach that 
infidelity casts on the christian 
name; but much more must be 
done, before the triumph of cha- 
rity is complete. Christian pro- 
fessors must cultivate more of 
this lovely spirit, in their inter- 
course with each other; and 
christian ministers, of all denomi- 
nations, must lay the foundation, 
by an enlightened and frequent 
exhibition of the scriptural prin- 
ciples and obligations of this divine 
grace. It is notnecessary to teach 
our respective denominations, that 
the points on which we differ, are 
unimportant, or so obscure, as 
to be incapable of determination, 
but simply to define where the 
essential ends, and the non-es- 
sential begins: and upon this 
question, there is already, among 
enlightened men, a very gratify- 
ing accordance ; and it is' at this 
point, that the claims of what is 
strictly denominated brotherly 
love must begin. We may con- 
tend, we must contend, for what 
we believe to be the truth; but 
it should ever be manifest, that 
we have not suffered our zeal to 
blind us, either to our brother’s 
sincerity, or his piety; and that, 
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when occasion requires it, we 
can receive each other in spite of 
our differences, upon the same 
terms as we believe Christ has 
received us all; though each may 
be more or less obnoxious to his 


re 

re is at least one important 
practical bearing to which I am 
anxious, in concluding, to direct 
these remarks. Why is it that a 
few pious christians, resident in 
the midst of a considerable popu- 
lation of ignorant and - wicked 
neighbours, among whom they 
ought to “shine as lights in the 
world,” and upon whom they 
ought to act with all their com- 


bined energies, are often found — 


viewing each other with jealousy 
and displeasure, fearful of sym- 
bolizing so far as to mingle with 
one another in acts of religious 
worship, lest the interestsof their 
respective parties should be in- 
jured by an example of laxness? 
And why is it, to make the ques- 
tion still more precise and indi- 
vidual, that the only two pious 
ministers in such a populous 
neighbourhood shall evince, be- 
cause the one is a churchman, 
and the other a dissenter, the 
greatest distance and coolness, 
though each knows the other to 
be a most exemplary, sincere, and 
evangelical christian, and useful 
minister, when they might hold wu 

each oiher’s hands by — a - 
vice, encouragement, and prayer! 
Wherever this is felt tothe the 
case, I could wish my brethren to 
inquire whether they can give an 
answer that would not wound the 


heart of their common Master? 


I arge the inquiry, especially on 
dissenting ministers, lest on their 
side, who boast of greater light 
and liberty, there should be found 
a deficiency of that, which is 
better than both,—a deficiency o: 
LOVE. H. 
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NONCONFORMIST PORTRAITS. 


Tue following unfinished sketches formed at one time part of a manuscript " 
entitled, “ Tue CoveNANTERS;” but as that poem, should it ever be completed, 
will find sufficient materials in the Caledonian “ Cloud of Witnesses,” these English 

its are committed to the pages of the Congregational Magazine, from the 
conviction, that the originals, were they alive, would choose that place, in pre- 
ference to every other. 


* . ” * ? * . * * * > * * 


I know too well the justice of your cause, 

To urge your merits with officious haste, 
Sure as they are to win on the applause 
Of fature ages, and tmproving taste : 
Yours is a fragrance that can never waste, 
Though left for ages, chartered to the wind ; 
‘The holy odour will retain its zest, 
Fresh as the balm, when bleeding from the rhind 
Of Gilead balsam trees, —-—— 


A water lily on the wave of time, 
Your fair memorial fairer shall expand, 
As the swift wave, in its career sublime, 
Bounds to “ the borders of Emanuel’s 
Eternity! before it reach thy strand, 
Spread out in splendour the immortal flower 
On all thy shores shall breathe its incense bland, 

And shed its sweetness on the final hour, 
When the tall angel swears, that “ time shall be no more.” 


“ What! non-conformists of the mighty, dead !” 
Methinks I hear some bloated bigot baw! ; 
“ So! every truant from a vulgar trade,— 
Hot from the anvil, and the greasy awl, 
Must rank with martyrs, and be classed with Pau! 
O noble arnry ! most ignobly filled ! 
If every mimic of commissioned Saul, 
In fiery chariot is triumphant wheeled, 
With ‘ martyr’ blazoned on his bastard shield !” 


Tuey were not tradesmen ye presume to taunt, 
But the first scholars of their fated days ; 
Britannia’s glory, dignity, and vaunt, 

Wreathing her brow with those immortal bays 
Which fix the universe itself to gaze ; 

Plucked as they are from every field of lore :— 
Where is the height, the distance, or the maze, 
Their winged genius dared not to explore ? 

Ye cannot name it.—— —— 

Our’s is a Mitton, “ in himself a host,” — 
The mighty rival of “ tle morning stars ;” 
Hailing, like them, from his aerial post, 

The young creation, bursting from the bars 
Of night and chaos : —singing of the wars 
Fought by embattled angels, on the field 
Where Lucifer sustained eternal scars, 

Whilst dashing headlong on the thunder-shield 
Of Michael. ———— 

Our’s is an Owen, learned and polite, 

Meek, though majestic, and though solemn, bland ; 
A mild shekinah of incarnate light, 
Where gentle, softened the sublimely grand, 
Making the beauteous on the bold expand, . 
Like a green mantle on Andean rocks ; 
Where the fond shepherd fancied he could stand, 
Safe as the highest of his climbing ‘flocks, 
Since all is vernal to the eye. 


» 
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Our’s is a Bunyan, pilgrim of the heart, 
The first explorer of experience’ maze : 
His art is nature, and his nature art ; 
The same simplicity which touches, sways ; 
Fixing the minds it fascinates, to gaze 
On their own secrets, wondrously unsealed, 
As Pilgrim halts, or hesitates, or strays: 
At every step, or mountain, slough, or field, © 
We see ourselves, our inmost souls, revealed, 


Our’s is a Bares, both social and serene, 
Gracing alike the altar and the throne : 
The prophet sat upon his lofty mien,— 

The seraph whispered in his melting tone,— 
The saint and seraph in the pastor shone,— 
Winning, at once, upon the mind and heart, 
Until the bigot was compelled to own 

In Bates an apostolic counterpart, 

Where holy oil lay like a dew on art. 


Our’s is a Howe, the heavenly and sublime,— 
The calm revealer of eternity ; 
Bringing to earth the anthems, and the chime, 
Of every harp upon the thrones on high. 
Unveiled by him, there swims upon the eye 
A rosy dawn of everlasting day,— 
An open vista, guiding to descry 
The hosts of glory, as, in bright array, 
Their varied banners various ranks betray. 


Our’s is an ALLEINE, rationally warm 
In the high cause of holiness and grace ; 
Mount Sinai thunders in his long ALARM ; 
And Tophet blazes in the depths of space. 
The awe-struck eye in every line can trace 
The sheeted lightnings of uncovered hell, 
Where fire and darkness, knit in fixed embrace, 
Welter and toss, in one eternal swell, — - 
Their surges sounding like the last judgment’s knell. 


Our’s is a Baxter, resolute and calm, 
Keen, to unravel, candid, to concede ; 
His spirit, breathing like a spicy balm, 

Round the high cedar, and the humble weed, 
Till all his sphere became a fragrant mead, 
Where — as incense, floated in the air : 
The half-extinguished “ flax and bruised reed,” 
Kindled and knit beneath his fostering care, 
Till Kidderminster grew, one house of prayer. 


Our’s is a Doppr1néE, gentle and devout, 
a ge his knowledge from a thousand springs, 
nul, 


replenished like a Water-spout 
He rose and shook it from his soundin wings; 
Not as that cistern,—by t tuous flings, 


But cool and calmly, as distilling dews, 
Or music floating Eolian strings :— 
The genial drops, not scanty, nor profuse, 
Watered N: pton. ——_—— 


Our’s is a Watts, the simple and sublime,— 
The bard of children, and the sage’s guide ; 
Mighty alike ae oe spheres to climb, 


Or group the wild flowers on the river's side. 

Within his breast, harmoniously allied, 

Reasun and Fancy ion prevailed ;— 

Fancy gave charms to all she first descried, 

And guided when his F: failed : 

Twin stars they moved, and tates! bampire held. 
7 - . * * = - « * 
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Review of Books. 


This “ cloud of witnesses” I dare contrast 
With the first champions in the church’s pale,— 
Openly confront them with the first and last, 
Who spread her banners upon glory’s gale : ¥ 
Look on their form, as I withdraw the veil 
Which hid their features from the publie eye. 
Can Churchmen think by sneering to prevail 
Against the pole-stars of religion’s sky -— 
That ex cathedra thunders will avail, 
To dim the surface of their dazzling mail? 


No! drop the contest, and admit their claims, 
Or, by the ashes in their sacred urns, 


Vl stri 


the statues of some mitred names 


Of half the glory which around them burns! 
T’ll probe the Calendar, until it spurns 

Some bastard martyrs from their lofty thrones, 
And pay you back in plentiful returns, 

The missiles hurled against dissenting bones ; 


For know, the guiltless may resort to stones. 
. * * * - * ~ 
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A NoncoONFORMIsT OF THE OLD Scnoot. 
ee 
REVIEW OF BOOKS. 
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The Diffusion of Christianity dependent 
on the Exertions of Christians: a Ser- 
mon preached in Lady Glenorchy’s Cha- 
pel, before the Edinburgh Missionary 
Society, April 2,1818. By Henry Grey, 
A. M. Minister of the Chapel of Ease, 
St. Cuthbert’s. To which is added, the 
Report of the Directors. pp. 80. 8vo. 
Hamilton ; and Ogles, Duncan, and 
Cochran ; London, 

We sincerely congratulate the Edin- 

burgh Missionary Society, in having 

found so able and effective an advocate 
as the amiable and eloquent author of 
this discourse. It tells both upon the 
understanding and the heart. The style 
is manly and perspicuous; the argu- 
ments are clear and convincing ; the 
views original and profound ; the ap- 
peals most truly eloquent and touching : 
and the pious intentions of the preacher 
appear to have been answered in the 
impression produced on the anditory. 

Thus we behold a gracious God raising 

up and fitting a succession of labourers 

for his saeviet, one as his 
sublime plans of mercy by homan agen- 
cy. To a missionary destined by his 

Providence to go forth, and reside in 

India or came he imparts a peculiar 

quickness and facility in the attainment 

of foreign and barbarous tongues, into 
which he is to translate the Holy Scrip- 
tures, er in which he is to tell the hea- 
then of the exceeding riches of his grace. 

Toa minister of the. gospel, or a private 

ba ape’ at home, the a 
wer of every good and perfect gif 

imparts a spirit of zeal, or touches his 

lips with a live coal from the altar, and 
attunes his captivating speech with the 
music of a divine eloquence, which irre- 





sistibly persuades men to engage in the 
support and prosecution of the most 
noble and the most momentous cause. 

The text on which this discourse is 
founded, is Acts xvi. 9. “ And a vision 
appeared to Paul in the night; there 
stood a man of Macedonia,” &e. The 
subject, as stated by the preacher, is, 
“the dependence of man on man, and 
our eonsequent obligations to help one 
another, considered more especially with 
reference to our spiritual concerns.” 
He begins the discussion with some ge- 
neral remarks on the subject, and then 
“considers it with a more immediate 
respect to the case of nations destitute 
of the gospel.” 

In the first part of the discourse, Mr. 
Grey sketches a whole length portrait 
of man, as a being dependant as well 
upon his fellow-man, as upon his Creator. 
After dwelling upon the dependance of 
7, in his state of minority, he pro- 
ceeds :— 


“This grand law of mutual dependance may 
be traced in operation through all the different 
orders of society, and departments of life. And in 
Proportion as any state advances in civilization, 
in proportion as labour is divided, and art per- 
fected, and human life replenished with accom- 

dations and forts ; the dependance of man 
on his fellows, becomes more and more con- 
spicnous. {1 cannot attempt to illustrate so ex- 
tensive a subject, or to explain, in the simplest 
manner, the dependance of the poor on the rich, 
or the more varied and plicated d dance 








of the rich on the poor;—the dependance of him 
who tills the soil, or tends the flock, on him who 
mannfactures the productions of nature into new 
forms; or the more obvious dependance of the 
mauufacturer on the agriculturalist ; the depen- 
dance of the man of science who investigates prin- 
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ciples, ou the man of operative powers,who carries and if they had been faithfully preserved, the 
his suggestions into execution; or the more ex- true religion would have extended its blessings 
tended dependance of him who acts,onhimwho to all nations. It was the careless forgetfulness 
think’. This is a law from which no reach of of these interesting discoveries, and the guilt of 
genius, or strength of intellect,can emancipate men in preferring falsehood to truth, that intro- 
their possessor. He who has made the fiighest duced all the idolatry and wickedness which 
attainnients in wisdom and science, bas drawn prevailed in the heathen world. Again, the dis- 
the far greater part of his acquisitions from the coveries which God afterwards granted to Abra- 
stores which his predecessors had accumulated; ham, the miracles by which he rescued the 
and that is an extraordinary man who can take Israelites from Egypt, and put them in possession 
a single step beyond those whe have gone before of the land of Canaan, the giving of the law at 
him, and helped him to hiseminence,—who can Mount Sinai, and all the succeeding divine com. 
push his researches to the discovery of one new munications, were severally added to the great 
trath, or his skill to the invention of one new in- facts which preceded them, to be transmitted by 
strument that addsto hnman power. Itisincon- the Israelites to their children’s children in all 
sequence of the weakness of individual exertion, generations. The treasures of divine revelation 
and the power of united and persevering efforts, were continually augmented, till the time for un- 
that the advancement of science has always been folding them in all their fulness arrived, and the 
effected, not by large and rapid strides, but by a Only begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the 
slow and gradual progress. The most splendid Father, declared the whole counsel of God. It is 
discoveries in science, though sometimes acceJe- unnecessary to add, that, the facts, relating to the 
rated by the singular powers of an eminent indi- _ person, sufferings, and glory of Christ, were com- 
vidual, are really the result of the progressive re- mitted to those who witnessed them, as a sacred 
searches of the human mind in a succession of trust to be transferred to others. The apostles 
ages; while that wide diffusion (extension) of were the appointed witnesses of these things. 
information, which marks a highly cultivated The christian ministry was instituted to diffuse 
state of society, is effected by the efforts of mil- the knowledge of them, and enforce the obliga. 
lions, bearing up by their united exertions the tions they imposed ; and every one who embraced 
fabric of human knowledge.” the gospel was required to confess Christ before 
men, and to bear his testimony to the truths of 
The moral and religious dependance salvation. Thus has true religion been preser- 
of man on man, ‘is then noticed, as im- ved from age to age, by the exertions of those 
posing on us the weightiest obligations who have felt its power. By what means was 
to help one another. the church so rapidly extended in the first pe- 
" riod 
“The blessings of religion are the gifts of voted Gant aa elt be Pac a 
sovereign mercy, flowing from the bosom of in- ardent and intrepid zeal, the strenuous and inde- 
finite love; but in dispensing them, God is fatigable labours, the holy e le, and victori 
pleased to make use of human agency. He has love, of the believers?’ When religion tins at any 
given to the world the treasures of revelation, time experienced a revival, has it not been by 
and he requires those to whom they are com- gimijar means? How is it maintained at the pre- 
municated, not only to embrace them for them- sent day? Is it not by the preaching of the gos: 
selves, but to impart them to others; while his pel, by the diffusion of the scri by the 
Holy Spirit gives to these means, anefficacy Cor- union of believers in the i ee figion by 
responding with the purposes of his infinite the influence of their example and by their faith- 
wisdom. To illustrate this subject, we remark, 64) ong to the & intodes of Oe 


“s" 


that true religion is neither the invention of truth? in fulfilling bis highest purposes, God 


buman genius, nor the deduction of human rea- 5, gi; 
con; bet ts feended' on Whe atiualcireum- ann Ps % emBler the co-speration ct 


stances of mankind, and on those positive ‘ 
discoveries which God has made of his cha- _In discussing the second part of the 
racter and will. Now God has appointed, that Subject, which applies the principle of 
the great facts on which it rests, should be ™utual dependance, to those nations 
made known, from generation to generation, by that are destitute of the gospel, Mr. 
an unbroken succession of living witnesses. For Grey first glances at the criminality of 
example, the grand faets of the fall of man, of ‘hose favoured communities who have 
the sentence then pronounced on him, and of ‘*00 generally perverted their superior 
the intimation of the future deliverer, were the knowledge to the accomplishment of the 
foundation on which rested the religion of the asest purposes ;—* to oppress those 
antediluvian world; and were unquestionably de- Whom it should have relieved, and to 
signed to be transmitted through the medium of ink into deeper degradation those 
our first parents to all their posterity. The Whom it should have elevated.” He 
knowledge of the same events, with the addition then combats the favourite theory of 
of the miraculous preservation of Noah amid the Certain philosophers, that there are in 
wreck of a wicked world, and of the covenant the human species inherent principles 
made with him, was left to the descendants of Of improvement, which, unfolding them- 
that patriarch, as the inheritance of the human Selves at the instigation of circumstances, 
race. These important facts and discoveries by a natural and necessary process from 
were designed to determine the faith, and direct a state of ignorance and barbarism, to 
the worship, and sustain the hopes, efmankind; Civilization, knowledge, and virtue. 
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Allowing that some of the steps of this 
) may be traced in the history 


of nations, he opposes this theory by re- 


marking, that “the savage state is not 
the original state of man :—that if the 
gavage state were the original state of 
man, he must, for any thing we see, have 
ae continued in it, since no example 
can be given of a nation emerging from 


‘it by its own unassisted exertions :—and 


that the progress of civilization, even 
when great, is far from necessarily im- 
plying the advancement of morality ; 
and the diffusion of knowledge affords 


. no seaer'd for the prevalence of virtye.” 


Those philosophers who build theories 
on facts, and not on conjectures, must 
be sensible that man in his most bar- 
barous and degraded condition may be 
raised to a level with those of his spe- 
cies who are civilized, simply by the 
force of religious principle. In the 
south and west of Africa, the motto is, 
“the Bible and the plough.” 

Proceeding to the sabject more im- 
mediately in view ; Mr. Grey argues,— 
“If foreign help be necessary to impart 
to uncivilized men the arts of civiliza- 

, much more is it necessary to com- 
municate the blessings of religion to 
those nations that are destitute of them.” 
He inquires, Ist. Whether the necessities 
of the nations destitute of the gospel 
do not furnish a powerful claim on all 
the help we can possibly afford them? 
Qndly, Whether the means with which 
we are furnished of supplying the neces- 
sities of the nations, do not im pe- 
culiar obligations? And 3rdly, Whether 
the declared will and payee of God 
do not place beyond all doubt our obli- 

mae to impart the gospel to the hea- 


en? 
We should feel great pleasure in 
ving many extracts from the illustra- 
of these arguments, and from other 
parts of the discourse ; but we shall ra- 
ther tempt our readers to put themselves 
in possession of it, by selecting the fol; 
lowing passage from the conclusion. 


“Would that I may have conveyed any due 
sense of the necessities of the nations, or of your 
obligations to help them! When we cast our 
eyes over those wide, unreclaimed regions of 
moral desolation, which an unknown God has 
fer so many ages visited in the terror of his 
power, and cherished in the relentings of his 
providence, how sad and appalling the aspect 
of the-past! What ruin do we behold in the 
noblest work of God! What waste of intellect, 
what perversion of energy, what pitiable deprava- 
tion of affection, what unrelenting tyranny of 
error! Like the despotic elements of nature 
broke loose from their office of ministering to 
the health and solace of mankind, the moral 
energies of man seem there to emulate the ope- 
rations of the earthquake and the whirlwind, and 
to aim only at confounding , and perpetua- 
Cone, Mac. No: 10. 
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ting wretchedness. Yet are they not men of like 
natures with ourselves, partakers of all our pas- 
sious, affections, sympathies?’ What have we 
attained to, that they might not have sur- 
passed us in, if it had been given them to share 
in our advantages? To what depth of degrada- 
tion have they fallen, that might not have been 
our condition, had we, like them, been, as it 
were, forgotten of God, the outlaws of his domi- 
nion? They might have been our benefactors, 
had God willed it; and, more faithfal to their 
privileges, and to the claims of brotherhood, 
than we have been, might have sent us their 
apostles, their ministers of reconciliation, their 
ambassadors of peace. Under the starless sky of 
their unbroken night, tie. buried the elements of 
all that is great and exalted in our common na- 
ture, the materials whence the divine illuminator 
can elicit sparks of heavenly fire; the instru 
ments he can harmonize to the touch of holy 
love : the souls he can form anew into heirs of 
God and immortality. Have they not through 
their long series of thickly peopled and quickly 
passing generations, fallen where they rose, like 
those majestic, but unprofitable forests, which 
nature, prodigal of strength, and wasteful of 
beauty, scatters over the mountains of her un 
tracked continents, their gloomy shade, un- 
penetrated by the luminary of day, that gladdens 
happier vales. Time only has approached them 
in his undeviating progress, not with project of 
change, but in the fulfilment of destiny; closing 
in the unblessed existence of one fading race a8 
often as another was ready to replace it. And is 
the God of nature thus active and vigilant, and 
is the God of'ail grace neglectful of his crea- 
tures? Does he not appealtous? Does he not 
claim some gratitude of us for ali his care? Hav- 
ing prepared the ample prolific blessing of the 
gospel, he committed it not to angels, but to 
men. Ah! when once his Holy Spirit shall begin 
to move on the face of those dark chaotic waters, 
how shall order spring out of confusion, and 
rays of light and glory return to us froth the 
regions of darkness, and the shadow of death! 
“| must not enter into any history of the so- 
ciety for which | plead, nor into any details of 
the operations of its missionaries. A mission 
which has produced a translation of the New 
Testament into the language spoken by the 
countless tribes of Tartary, which has distributed 
many thousand copies of this book of life, and 
of other books of religious instruction, which ms 
rescued from slavery, and trained up in the 
christian religion, a goodly company of interest- 
ing youths, some of whom have died in the faith 
of Christ, while others are now active and zea- 
lous fellow-workers with their instructors in im- 
parting the word of life to their countrymen ; a 
mission, which, after struggling with many dif- 
ficulties and discouragements, now beholds open- 
ing before it a brighter and more extensive pros- 
pect than at any former period cheered its hopes, 
and in three important stations sees the word of 
God widely spreading around, and beginning to 
penetrate the hearts of the disciples of delusion, 
and to inspire them with the love of the Saviour ; 
such a mission has unquestionably rendered an 
invaluable benefit to the world, and canuot ut be 
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beheld with interest by all who love the gospel, 
or the souls of men.” ‘ 

In these sentiments we heartily coin- 
‘cide, and hail this rising society of the 
north, as a star of no ordinary brilliance 
in the missionary hemisphere. We ad- 
mire its liberal basis, and we pray for 
a blessing on its adventurous opera- 
tions. 

OLD 


Remarks on the Eternal Sonship of Christ ; 
and the Use of Reason in Matters of 
Revelation: suggested by several Pas- 
sages in Dr. Adam Clarke's Commen- 
tary onthe New Testament. In a Letter 
-to a Friend. By Richard Watson. 
“pp. 91. 

‘A disproportionate attention to things 

“mot fully revealed, has been both the 
the error and the bane of many theolo- 
gians. Metaphysical subjects, and ab- 
stract relations, have something in them 
so enticing to an inquisitive mind, as 

-often to tempt it still onwards with a 

presumptuous daring, until at length 

nothing is deemed too sacred to admit 
of its approach ; and the mysterics even 
of the divine nature are explored, 
with a fearlessness and a hardihood, 
unknown, it is more than probable, to 
the angels. Who can wonder, if the 
result of this forbidden curiosity, this 

‘anhallowed confidence of the mind in 

its own powers, has sometimes been the 
abandonment of that mind, on the part 
of the Deity, to the bewildering mazes 
ef scepticism, or the adoption of inju- 
tious and fatal errors? Who can be sur- 
prised, if an analegy be observed, in this 
respect, between the mental and the 
physical constitution of man ; and that 
objects of a dazzling brightness, if too 

-nearly contemplated, produce a delete- 
rious effect upon the one as well as the 
other? But should this not be the case, 
each a propensity as we are noticing is 

nevertheless productive of very unplea- 
sant censequenees. For, speculative 
ints, being of all others the most doubt- 

Bal, God having presented them to us at 

a far greater distance than those which 

are necessary to the direction of our 
lives, have, in all ages, been the fruitful 
parent of controversies, and have led 
men to employ that time, and to mani- 
fest that earnestness, in a contest for 
eonjectures, which, to say the least, 
might have been turned to far better ac- 
count. Not that we would be understood 

to advocate the other extreme, and to 
restrict the attention to those few points 
in divinity, 6n which, through the clear- 
ness and the fulness of their revelation, 
‘men have entertained little or no 
ifference of opinion. No: we readily ad- 
mit, that while these, as constituting the 
essence gid theglory of religion, should 


occupy the main » no that 
God has thought oe, be dion 
to us, in whatever measure, should, on 
account of any real or fancied difficulty 
attending the investigation of it, be to- 
tally neglected. We may err through 
apathy, as well as from temerity; and 
he is no more to be commended, who 
hesitates to go as far as revelation in- 
vites him, than he who refuses to stop 
where, by withholding its light, it for- 
bids him to advance. 

The subject at issue before us, is the 
eternal filiation of the Son of God; a 
subject upon which the scripture has 
conlessedly revealed nothing expressly, 
that is, in so many express words, but 
has left it to inference and implication. 
We exceedingly dislike the hasty and 
arbitrary ntanner in which Dr. Clarke, 
in several places of his commentary, has 
espoused the negative side of the ques- 
tion, and confined the application of the 
title, “ Son of God,” to the miraculous 
conception of the Saviour; and we can- 
not but admire, on the other hand, the 
temperate, yet firm and manly way, in 
which Mr. Watson, a preacher in the 
same connexion with the Doctor him- 
self, has maintained the opposite senti- 
ment. The grounds upon which he has 
entered into the contest are thus stated 
by himself. : 

“* Had the notes in question passed off, as cer- 
tain eccentricities of opinion in Dr. Clarke’s 
Commentary have done, noticed only for the 
moment, and now almost forgotten, 1 would not 
have recalled to them the atteution of his read- 
ers, better employed, | hope, on the many excel- 
lent things which his work contains. But they 
have been, as may indeed be supposed from their 
notorious opposition to the sentiments most 
commonly received among christians, and in 
that religious body to which Dr. Clarke belongs, 
the subject of much and serious discussion : 
they have made some converts ; and have mooted 
subjects which have never been put into discus- 
sion in any church, without considerable mis- 
chief. This was the case before any reply was 
made tothem. Since then a written controversy 
has commenced, and my reasons for engaging in 
it may be briefly stated. 1 consider it a very se- 
rious one.—I think a clearly revealed truth has 
been given up by Dr. Clarke ;—and that he has 
defended his opinions on the subject by argu- 
ments, and on principles, which however inno- 
cently held by himself as to their practical in- 
fluence on his own thinkings on religious sub- 
jects, are very capable of being turned against 
doctrines which he reveres, in common with ali 
orthodox christians.” p, 3,4. 

Without entering into the minutie of 
the subject, we may give the substance 
of the arguments and reasoning em- 
ployed by the present writer. It would 
seem then, that the title, “Son of God,” 
or “ only Son,” is sometimes 


placed in the New Testament with refe- 
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rence to Christ, in direct ition to 


- his human nature ; as where it is said, 


“ He was made of the seed of David, 
according to the flesh, and declared to 
be the Son of God with power, by his 
resurrection from the dead.” Again, 
“ The. Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us ; and we beheld his glory, the 
glory as of the only begotten of the Fa- 
ther.” And again, “ No man hath seen 


God at any time; the only begotten 


Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, 
he hath declared him.” It appears, also, 
that our Lord, by the description of 
himself as the Son of God, intended to 
assert a claim to full equality with God ; 
er, in other words, to the possession of a 
divine nature: for the Jews, who heard 
him lay claim to the Messiahship with 
patience, and sometimes even with ap- 
probation, no sooner heard him speak 
of bimself under this title or appella- 
tion, than they took up stones to stone 
him ; because that he, “ being a man, 
made himself equal with God.” John x. 
And what renders this circumstance of 
more i rtance is, that this sense, so 
frequently put upon the words of our 
|, was never impeached by him as 

a false construction,—was never at- 
tempted to be rectified as a mistake. 
Moreover, it is evident, that in the 
Sanhedrim, he was expressly condemn- 
ed and adjudged» worthy of death, 
for the assumption of this title, as in- 
volving in it a perfect equality with 
Jehovah. Luke xxii. 66—71; John 
xix. 7. The argument gathers force also 
from those passages, which seek to dis- 
play the love of God to mankind, by the 
ft of one to them who was his own 
m:—a mode of expression clearly 
vee ote Heer the sonship existed prior 
to the gift, and was in itself such an in- 
timate and glorious relationship to the 
ua as rendered the gift inestimable. 
Siniilar instances of the collocation of the 
term Son with divinity are to be found 
in various parts of the New Testament ; 
and this is, in brief, the sum of Mr. Wat- 
son’s argument from scripture. The in- 
stances, he contends, if any such could 


. be found, of the exclusive application of 


the term Son to the human nature or 
miraculous conception of our Lord, 
would not set aside this higher sense, 
declared in so many other passages : but 
he denies that any one instance can be 
found of this restricted application of the 
term, with the exception of the solitary 

ssage, Mark xiii. 32; the genuineness of 
that clause of which, “ neither the Son,” 
Dr. Clarke himselfis disposed to give up. 

To the objection, that the terms eter- 
nal sonship are incongruons, and contain. 
an evident contradiction, 
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printed in 1804; the sum of which, di- 
vested of its scholastic form, he states 
to be this: 

“*Son,’” says Dr. Clarke, ‘ implies a father, 
and father implies, in reference to son, pre- 
cedency in time.’ This is, substantially, all that 
is said in refutation of the doctrine ; for the rest 
is this argument put only in different forms. 
Now, in ‘ reference to Son,’ no priority of the 
Father is supposed in the doctrine of the divine 
sonship of Christ: for no father, as father, is 
prior to his son ; and no son, as son, is posterior 
to his father ; no one is a father who has not. 
a son.” p. 86, 

It is, however, to the canon of inter- 
preting scripture which Dr. Clarke has 
laid down, namely, that reason, though 
unable to apenenend many subjects of 
scripture till they are revealed, is suffi- 
cient to comprehend them when made 
known, that Mr. Watson applies all his 
strength; and in this part of his pam- 
phiet, we think, he has eminently ex- 
celled. The province of reason, in re- 
ference to revelation, appears at the 
present day, notwithstanding all that 
has been written on the subject, to be 
far from being well and generally un- 
derstood. To make our reason, or, in 
other words, our previous knowledge. 
the test of a doctrine clearly ascertaine 
to be the necessary sense of scripture, 
is to exclude and annihilate faith. Be- 
lief, according to the immortal Locke,_ 
is the reception of a truth, which could 
not be known to be true by itself; that 
is, by the evidence we possess of judg- 
ing of it; but which is so admitted and 
received, because of the veracity and 
credibility of its author. Many things 
are revealed to us as true, the evidence of 
whose truth is withheld from us, and 
which, from the want of such evidence, 
not only transcend, but even oppose, our 
present reason; but it is the province 
of faith to receive, upon the authority 
of God, what reason has ascertained to 
have been announced by him, however 
contrary to our previous conceptions, 
and to ¢ Meeting us to wait with patience 
for the unfolding of that evidence in a 
future state, which will make things, 
apparently highly objectionable to us 
here, perfectly clear and satisfactory. 
Upon this subject we quote the follow. 
ing spirited remarks from the pen of 
Mr. Watson ; and we applaud him for a 
freedom from that timidity, and that de- ° 
ference to the boasted sons of reason, 
which have led many divines to quit a 
ground they might firmly have occupied, 
and to give up much of the authority 
and claims of a revelation from God. 


“1 have no hesitation in saying, that the 
doctrine of the Trinity in Unity; of the union. 
of two natures in one personal Christ; of 
Sane on of the same body; not only 

4 
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transeend, but contradict human reason, though union of two natures in Christ ; the mysteries of 
all are admitted by Dr. Clarke. For whatisthe providence; the resurrection of the same body; 
meaning ef this formidable term, brandished nor even of the eternal souship of Christ, if that 
with so much defi by the ies of revela- also should involve a contradiction to reason, 
tion, and under which so many christian divines a question to be hereafter examined. If hemes 
have cowered ; and to escape whose apprehended reason were eternal reason, they could’ not con- 
edge they have too often come to disgraceful and _tradict it ; but who shall prove that ? 
compromising terms with the enemy? The only “fam aware that it may be said in reply, 
meaning it can have, is contrariety to our - that the instances I have given, do themselves 
vious k ledge, to those inf with whic prove that reason may be so improved by in- 
we have been furnished by the use of our rational struction, as that the doctrines which appear 
faculties, and which we conclude to be true; a contradictory at one time, shall cease to be so at 
conclusion which however involves the following another, when it is better instructed. Let this 
uncertainties ina great number of cases,whether be granted, my position holds good, that human 
our conclusions are in fact true,—whether they reason may be contradicted by truth, and there- 
are universally true,— whether they are at allap- fore the simple circumstance of a doctrine being 
plicable to the case,—or in how many respects agreeable to, or contradictory of, reason, is no 
they are applicable. But if this previous know- test ofits truth. And if it be meant that human 
ledge of ours be assumed as true, I question not reason is to be schooled, and instructed, and 
but it will meet with freq and full di elevated to some given standard of attainment, 
tion in the sacred record ; for that is contradic- before it can be qualified to become a judge in 
tory to our agro ben egy ~ _ mnatters oe we gain nothing as to the 
we pronounce se and impossible. inty its decisions, unless Dr. Clarke, or 
the doctrines of the Trinity ; the compound na- some other advocate of the same system, will 
ture of Christ ; and the resurrection of the same tell us how long it is to be thus schooled, and 
body, be formed into abstract propositions,aud kept under tuition, before its judging faculty 
proposed to us, not under authority and as doc- can be matured ; unless we are informed how 
trines of revelation ; let it be asked, can three much human knowledge must be attained, before 
persons exist in one undivided essence, and one 4 man shall he allowed to act on the authority 
person in two natures of a different essence ;and of his own reason, in interpreting scripture, and 
the reason probably of every human mind, notex- deem it infallible. Here the world is left in the 
cepting the reason of Dr. Clarke, would meet them dark, and as no such regulations are agreed upon, 
with an instantnegation. Butwhatdoes revealed one of two consequences will follow;—the modest 
truth swffer from this : plainly nothing more than _ will spend life at school, and never presume to 
true philosophy suffers from it. Let the Coper- judge; the bold will break away from it before 
nican doctrine of the mobility of the earth, and their education is completed, and dogmatize in 
the fixedness of the sun, be also thrown into ab- premature luxuriance. But what are the unlet- 
stract propositions. Let a man unacquainted tered and ignorant to do? Either it must be al- 
with philosophy be asked, whether a body which owed that every man’s reason, however un- 
he daily sees ascend from one side of the earth, hooled, is a dard of revealed doctrine; or 
make a circuit inthe air, and sink down on the we must come to the shortest and safest way, 
other side, remains stationary the whole time ; both for the learned and unlearned,—to search 
and it contradicts his reason, and he instantly only for the sense of the sacred volume as de- 
denies it. Let him again be asked, whether termined by itself, in utter disregard of a stand- 
_—- can — hg cig ang my tae ne ard which = never be adjusted.” p. 6s—z1. 
renses —_ Upon the whole, we regard this pam- 
= affirm to ~ gm po ee phiet throughout as the production of a 
e ees nag ta iene aie teendin oe close-thinking, intelligent, and argu- 
be persuaded that his Maker had so constructed pee a _ Seon = =< 
him, that his reason should in any case contra- that bh re f 9 y 
dict the daily evidence of his senses. and yet ‘#4t Upon the condemnation of our Lord 
bet thle tan Same tho Ceblasiles Sdiain Dh by the Jewish Sanhedrim for blasphemy, 
folded to him on its most easy and popular evi- ba = § pate ha epg Tae eas 
» * 
dences, and he will probably become a convert, ing n the subject in question. might 
and acknowledge that what before contradicted hook — comp i into ~ ooneh 
too, must be - : . 
ls epgn.ans Bie yeppen = penne smaller compass. Mr. Watson is g wri- 


ably true. The truth is, that what transcends A P- . 
our reason may be also contradictory of it, thet ter who has very little need of foreign aid; 


and on subjects of importance to the 
contrary to all that previous know b Subjec portance 
Sune operations are saitadets, amr ba general interests of christianity we shall 
cases is 80. But ¢his certainly proves nothing always be happy to meet with him. 
against the truth of things; it proves only Aol ae : 
that our reason is not always sufficiently enlight- Submission Exemplified ; or, the Amiable 
ened to come to certain determinations, that its Stranger. A Narrative. London. Ca- 
data are defective, and that if in suchcasesmen dell and Davies. 1818. pp. 251. 

will come to a judgment, they may contradict We feel some apprehension that the 
the truth, and be contradicted by it; yetthe multiplication of works of this kind, is 
truth must. remain the same; and no excep- not, on the whole, among the favourable 
tions can be faigly taken against the Trinity; the signs of the times, We have expressed 
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this opinion with some limitation, be- 
cause We are aware, that, in one point 
of view, the fact adverted to may be 
considered as indicative of at least a 
general disposition to tolerate religion 
in some shape, and to receive instruc- 
tion when blended with a sufficient alloy 
of adventitious interest. But still we con- 
fess, that we contemplate the fact itself 
with some dissatisfaction ; it would please 
us better if religion were regarded for 
its own sake, left to stand on the broad 
foundation of its ownintrinsic worth,and 
to raise its head in its own light, and its 
own beauty. It is true that some will pro- 
bably read such narratives as these, who 
would reject the medicine of life in an 
undisguised form ; but we fear that in 
thas administering to the appetite for 
circumstance, scenery, and effect, which 
marks the moral character of the pre- 
sent age, we contribute to weaken both 
the mental and spiritual simplicity and 
grandeur of christianity, and its full and 
winjured impression upon the minds of 
inquirers. If none were likely to take 
up this class of publications, but such as 
would receive instruction in no other 
shape, all would be well; but we sus- 
pect that this is not the case, and that 
these well meant and benevolent fictions 
oceupy too large a portion of the libra- 
ries and the leisure hours of docile and 
ingenuous youth. We admit that their 
ency is to produce good impres- 
sions, to awaken right feelings, and to 
place religion in an attractive light; but 
we still object, that they also tend to 
debilitate the intellectual faculty, to 
diminish the powers of attention and 
application, and to foster an unhealthy 
craving for what may be called the ra- 
gouts and made dishes of the mental 
feast. We confess that we like a severer 
east, a stronger tone in religious litera- 
» than seems at present to prevail ; 
and without meaning to affirm that the 
age of original thinkers is gone by, we 
have strong apprehensions that we are 
not taking the right steps to improve 
and elevate the intellectual character of 
the christian profession. The effect of 
religion itself is to invigorate the mind, 
as well as to raise and purify the affec- 
tions; it discards all that is infirm and 
indecisive ; it gives health to the intel- 
lect, as wellas holiness to the heart; and 
we feel a fair and legitimate jealousy 
of every thing that appears tending to 
lessen its efficacy in this respect. 
The intention of the work before us 
is most excellent, and the spirit which it 
breathes, pions and liberal; and the 
writer, who is no doubt a churchman, 
expresses himself with a firmness and 
energy, which do him honour, on points 
of duty,.and discipline, where indivi- 
duals of the highest character bave 
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given way to sectarian jealousy, whom, 
if we hesitate to charge with di- 
rect schism, it is because we are fearful 
of manifesting something of their own 
spirit. His style, though somewhat 
tortuous and unwieldy, is that of a 
scholar ; and in his doctrinal sentiments, 
we have observed nothing but what 
harmonizes with scripture testimony. 

The story is simple, but somewhat 
romantic, and in one or two particulars, 
exceedingly improbable. A family, con- 
sisting of father, mother, son, and daugh- 
ter, visit the coast of Devonshire, in 
quest of health for the young man, who 
labours under strong symptoms of con- 
sumption. These persons take up their 
residence at the rectory of a non-resi- 
dent prebend ; and soon after their ar- 
rival, the father and his children are 
tempted by a fine day to “take a short 
excursion on the water.” A storm comes 
on, and the whole party disappears. 
The mother is supported under this 
agonizing stroke, by the consolations of 
religion ; and the well-timed visits of the 
good curate have a salutary effect u 
her mind. Much of the volume is taken 
up, excepting some episodical matter, 
in the narrative of her way of life, and 
the description of her spiritual frame 
under her heavy calamity ; and this is 
so pourtrayed as to show that the writer 
is well conversant with the course and 
variations of the spiritual life. Atlength, 
the curate receives a letter from New 
York, written by the son, who had been 
rescued by a merchant vessel from a 
watery grave, and unavoidably carried 
on to America. The anthor most ab- 
surdly makes this worthy ecclesiastic 
guilty of the folly and cruelty of con- 
cealing this intelligence from the mo- 
ther; and it is not until the youth has 
been taken by a French privateer, re- 
taken by an East Indiaman, carried to 
Calcutta, and after an absence of “ some 
years,” landed in England, that this 
sagacious friend thinks it proper to in- 
form the parent of the survival of her 
son! 

It is not necessary that we should 
unravel all the intricacies of the story, 
nor will our limits permit us to be liberal 
in extracts and comments ;- but the fol- 
lowing passage is so catholic in its spirit, 
that we select it, as, at the same time, 
an adequate specimen of the general 
merits of the book. On the death of 
the old incumbent, the curate had been 
dismissed by the new rector, who was a 
determined enemy to evangelical senti- 
ments, and though he subsequently be- 
came the subject of a saving change, it 
was 
‘Not till his congregation had left him, and 
built for their accommodation a large place of 
worship in a village, which, as he expressed i, 
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ut for the former curate, had been untainted 
with the guilt of schism. It happened, rather 
unfortunately for his affirmation, that certain 
facts were opposed to his hypothesis: for before 
that worthy curate’s arrival, there had been a 
room in which a neighbouring clergyman of the 
Separation occasionally officiated; who, when 
he ascertained, by well authenticated report, 
and by personal attendance at the church, how, 
and with what, the hungry sheep were likely to 
he refreshed, he modestly withdrew. Nor was it 
till applied to by many who were pressed by the 
most urgent spiritual necessities, that, hearing 
the voice of souls crying out, ‘Come over, and 
help us!’ the same respectable dissenting minis- 
ter, either personally or by his colleague, for he 
was now far advanced in the vale of years, came 
and spoke to them the words of everlasting life. 
And here I must declare the satisfaction I felt at 
the sentiments expressed on the subject of those 
visits by our friend the curate, in a letter which 
was received by his patroness, while at Bath. 
She had consulted him, in case of her return, on 
on the very important topic of leaving that 
temple where she bad so long and satisfactorily 
heard the glad tidings of mercy from his lips. 
And though, by shortly after purchasing a house 
im that pleasant city, she escaped the dilemma 
into which she feared she should be brought; 
yet his epistle did honour both to his heart and 
head ; and would do admirably as an essay on 
that subject, by which many pious minds bave 
deen much distressed. I regret to add, that 
another truly excellent clergyman so temporised 
on the matter, and raised so many probable or 
possible objections to the course which con- 
science dictated, that 1 could not forbear sur- 
mising that he preferred his Church to the Word 
of God. It seems to call for much severity of 
reprebension, and certainly excites very painful 
emotions, when such lines, as the following ex- 
tract from his letter presents, fall from the pen 
6f a minister of the cross. ‘ You will have, my 
dear friend, an opportunity, in the services of 
our most excellent church, to pay your public 
homage to the Saviour of sinners : and although 
injthe sermon he may not be honoured,—and 
how should he, by any who know him not? 
—let pity be excited ; and mingle prayer with 
his discourses, that God would enlighten your 
spiritual guide, and that the evil effects of your 
example in the parish, in attending where the 
Saviour is degraded, by which you ‘ fear poor souls 
may be injured,’ may be mercifully fprevented.’ 
Surely such sentiments are disgraceful ; and their 
promulgation will incur the just displeasure of 
Almighty God. None more than the reciter of 
this detail deprecates the evil of schism : but in 
cases such as the present, who is guilty of that 
offence—those who prefer the christianity for 
which the church alone is lovely ; or those who 
profess an attachment to that church, when al- 
most all that constitutes her christian is re- 
moved?” p. 183—187, 





This is as it should be; but while we 
see men, otherwise of admirable con- 
sistency and excellence, sacrificing the 
vitals of religion to the formal devo- 
tions apd carnal interests of a secula- 


Pike on the Consolations of Gospel Truth. 


[OcTorgr, 
rized establishment, we are com 
to fix our eyes more steadily on the 
deplorable evils of a system which jg 
thus shamelessly built on the dereliction 
of principle. 
PDO LD PDE 
The Consolations of Gospel Truth exhi- 
bited in various Interesting Anecdotes, 
ps acca, yr dying oo of é ‘orent 
persons gloriedin the Cross of Christ, 

To which are added sume affecting 

Narratives, describing the herrors of 

unpardoned sin, when death and eternity 

h. By John Pike, Minister of 

the Gospel, Derby. Demy 12mo., 

Time, though but a point of dura 
has more influence over the human 
than a vast and impending eternity, with 
all its infinity of interest. This world 
has many advantages in contending with 
heaven for our affections. The former 
is an object ever present and visible, 
meeting us in every place, and invading 
even the sanctuary of devotion. Whereas 
the things of eternity do not appeal to 
any of our senses, they relate not to 
any of our animal appetites and wants, 
to any ang or feelings of the hu. 
man frame; but to the intellectual ard 
spiritual part of our nature ; they can- 
not be seen, or felt, or heard, by our 
bodily organs, they are incapable of 
sensible demonstration, they seem as re- 
mote from us as they are invisible, and 
as the veil of the future is not lifted up, 
it requires considerable abstraction of 
soul to realize those objects, and open 
the heart to their influence. 

An object small in itself, but imme- 
diately near to us, appears larger than 
one of far greater magnitude which lies 
at a distance. To the naked eye the 
stars, though of vaster bulk than the 
whole earth, look, when brightest, only 
as luminous specks in the firmament. 
Such is the illusion of distance, and so 
it is as to the different impressions made 
on the mind by things t, and 
things future. world thls the circle 
of our vision, and eternity, though im- 
mensely important, is diminished almost 
to an im ible point. Whence 
arise the different feelings of the same 
= in the opposite conditions of 

ealth and sickness, in the full vigour of 
life, or when languishing under disease 
in the anticipation of death ? The moral 
state, the character of the man is the 
same, but in the former circumstances 
he is alive only to the objects of time, 
which touch him on all sides; in the 
latter he is compelled to look into eter- 
nity, which, in proportion as a present 
world recedes, eben the mind’s eye 
with fearful and overwhelming magni- 
tude. How lamentable that the feelings 
it produces are generally so transient! 
To counteract the ions of sense, 
and to bring eternal realities before the 
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mind with vividness and force, is the 
t office of religion. 

To accomplish this is at all times diffi- 
ealt. Death and eternity, heaven and hell, 
though believed, and acknowledged to 
be of infinite moment and importance, 
touch the mind but lightly, when propo- 
ted only in the form of general truths : 
@ man may reason and speculate on 
theni very profoundly, without feeling 
any stirrings of conscience, or workings 
of religious principle. Lord Monboddo, 
of eccentric memory, whose mind was 
highly subtilized by metaphysical re- 
searche d 
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and secure. It must be impossible, we 
think, for the backslider, or for a man 
who halts between God and the world, 
to read this little book without terror; 
or for the established christian to rise 
from the perusal of it without a higher 
tone of religious feeling. There is in 
this piece more of unction and evange- 
lical sentiment than in Murray’s Power 
of Religion ; and it is at the same time 
more adapted to the young, to whom 
many of the facts particularly relate, 
We do not hesitate to give it our cor- 
dial recommendation. We observe a 

1 tic use of the word “ endless” 





s, observes, in a work publish 
alittle before his death, that such ab- 
stract speculations were peculiarly be- 
fitting him at his advanced age, now 
that he was about to enter the world of 
a, We imagine that a‘ due prepa- 

for such an entrance is of another 
Kind. . Persons of an intejlectual cast, 
already under the influence of religious 
cecple, may doubtless be greatly 
in spiritualizing their minds, by 
the abstractions of Pascal, the powerful 
and concentrated reasonings of Sher- 
hed the sublimities of Saurin. But 
we fear that the refined speculations of 
those writers, while they animate the 
, and elevate the devotion, of such 
rs, may have but little effect on 
grosser minds, not disciplined to habits 
of thinking ; and these latter it should 
be recollected constitute the majority. 
Incapable of mental abstraction, their 
attention is not to be won by subtlety of 
reasoning ; to obtain controul over the 
of such persons, religion must 
take a sensible form, it must assail 
their consciences with striking facts, 
and palpable realities,—with “ some- 
thing more in unison with the sensitive 
part of their nature.” 
’ The little volume before us, as it pre- 
tents the most awful and consoling 
embodied in facts of the most 
| g kind, is well adapted to this 
La Pa and creditable té the judgment 
feelings of the’ pious editor. Mr. 
Pike has tasted of the pierian spring, 
and is not to be considered as a stranger 
to the walks of elegant literature ; but 
we are confident that neither its ~ - 
poqed or its honqurs would — im ; 
ires only to the higher distinction 
whieh. the head of the church confers 
on his faithful servants, who are useful 
to immortal souls. 

Some of the pathetic narratives detail- 
ed in this compilation, are not generally 
known; and those of them which have 
beenalready published, are entitled,from 
their rtanee and interest, toa wider 
Circulation. There is in it much to 
comfort the saint, and alarm the sinner, 
to relieve the fears of the doubting, 
and shake the confidence of the careless 


a 
in the preface, which, with this excep- 
tion, is well written. 
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Sequel to York House; in a Series of 

Letters addressed to Young Ladies, By 

Anna Kent. London: Williams; Dar- 

ton; Nisbet, &c. 12mo. 3s, 6d. 

THE small, but interesting and popular 
work, of which this is the sequel, ap- 
peared a few years ago, under the as- 
sumed name of Dominia; and tho 
it soon became pretty widely whispered 
abroad, that Mrs. Kent, the pious and 
esteemed preceptress of a ladies’ school 
at Gravesend, and wife of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Kent, of the same place, was the real 
authoress, her anaffected modesty con- 
strained her to suffer a second edition of 
that work to appear, without publishing 
her claim to the praise which it had de- 
servedly obtained in pious families and 
schools. Although some of our remarks 
on “ the Sequel” will apply to the orij- 
inal work, that has been too long be- 
ore the public to allow with propriety 
of a distinct and extended notice ; while 
its superior merits have procured for it 
an acceptance among those for whose 
edification it was written, which no 
praises of ours would be likely to in- 
crease. 

To a certain degree the production 
before us, like its preeursor, is a work 
of fiction. Mrs. Kent assures us, that 
“ all the anecdotes and memoirs it con- 
tains are facts ;” but she has evidently 
arranged ard united them by a narra- 
tive of her own imagination, and has 
substituted fictitious for the real names 
of the parties to whom they relate. The 
latter was not only necessary and pto- 
per, but has been done in a manner 
highly creditable to the good taste and 
good sense of the writer. 

Mrs. Kent has set an example, which 
we hope will be universally foll owed, of 
discarding names suggested by the sta- 
tions, and characters, and pu'suits of 
those whose history is recorded, and 
adopting such as are most common in 
society, witheut regard to the peculia- 
rities of the most eccentric individual in 
her social group. We have leng been 
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with the low, stale, theatrical 
trick of caricaturing the parties de- 
scribed in professedly religious works ; 
of giving them the names which they 
would have received ina farce, and been 
called on the stage ; of bringing inces- 
santly to view the most ludicrous fea- 
tures of their character, and the lowest 
pursuits of their profession; of com- 
ing the reader to smile at every an- 
nunciation of the individuals, whether 
their re-appearance were intended to 
create seriousness or mirth: : 

There is another point in which we 
think Mrs. Kent has laudably improved 
the ee and style of this description of 
works. She has not endeavoured to 

bring her heroes and heroines into un- 
usual and unnatural situations, in order 
to show her dexterity in extricating 
them, or, rather, their extricating them- 
selves. The circumstances, whether 
prosperous or adverse, honourable or 
degrading, Lars or painful, into 
which the parties of a story intended to 
profit its readers are thrown, should 
never proceed beyond the casualties of 
that line of life by which these [parties 
are supposed to move. When once pro- 
bability and nature are Vega a 
the unthinking reader imbibes a false 
view of human affairs; while they who 
think as well as read, are disgusted with 
the appearance ut least of an attempt 
to impose upon their judgments, and to 
please their imaginations at the expense 
of reason and truth. Neither of these 
effects is likely to be produced by any 
one of the natural unvarnished sketches 
of respectable life contained in the pre- 
sent work. An uninformed reader im- 
mediately begins to understand what 
that line of life, regulated and improved 
by the power of godliness, really is; 
and the most discerning and intelligent 
are satisfied with the fidelity and accu- 
racy of the portraits which are pre- 
sented before them. 

But we must proceed to give some 
specimens of Mrs. Kent’s rare talent in 
in conveying sound and spiritual in- 
struction to our female mth Our rea- 
ders will recollect that these letters are 
addressed to young ladies, who were, 
for longer or shorter periods, under the 
writer’s tuition and care. One of these 
she addresses in the following manner : 


“J am not surprised to find you complaining 
that you feel it much harder work to be a chris- 
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tian at home than you did when at York House: 
the reason is obvious. When here, you met with 
nothing to obstruct your progress in the divine 
life; no allurements from the world without, 
nor scarcely any thing to rouse the latent evil 
propensities of your uature ; but every thing cal. 
culated to encourage and call into action the 
best feelings of the heart. You were then like an 
infant borne on the arm, and placed on the lap 
of its parent: it knows not its helplessness, it 
feels not its weakness. So you, hitherto, have 
been nursed and cherished by the kind care of 
your Heavenly Father; but you are now placed 
in a more active sphere: you must walk, and 
walk circumspectly ; or, like the heedless infant, 
in its first attempts to go alone, you will soon 
fall, and perhaps may feel the effects of it to the 
latest hour of your life.” p. 27, 28. 

The following is an impressive sketch 
of the character of a young lady lately 
deceased, conveyed in a letter to one 
of her most intimate school com- 
panions ;— 

. “The dear girl was no copyist. She bad pe- 
netration to perceive, wisdom to admire, and 
candour to commend, whatever was excellent 
and amiable in others: but she never imitated 
them that she might be thought amiable too ;— 
she never put on the semblance of that which she 
felt conscious she did not really possess, nor did 
she ever profess what she did not feel : sincerity 
and veracity were prominent traits in her cha- 
racter, and both were strikingly depicted in her 
countenance. It might be said of her, she was 
never masked, but always veiled; for though 
she constantly exhibited her real self, yet her 
diffident and retiring disposition concealed many 
of her good qualities from general notice. Her 
aversion to every thing like display was so great, 
that in order to avoid what appeared to her so 
despicable, she adopted its opposite extreme, con- 
cealment.” p. 69, 70. 

Mrs. Kent’s remarks on the prudent 
and faithful conduct necessary to be 
observed by young females, in instruct- 
ing the children of the poor, and visit- 
ing the cottages of the afflicted, have 
our full approbation, though our limits 
forbid our inserting them. Indeed the 
whole work is of a character which 
cannot fail to be approved by all young 
persons, who, with a taste for reading, 
combine a serious regard to experi 

mental and practical piety. 

[Review of Dr. Bogue’s Sermons on the’ 
Millennium, Conder on Nonconformity, 
a Raffes's Tour, Bradley's 

8s, Tyerman’s Essays, &c. &c. &c. 
in our next.] 
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J. STATISTICAL VIEW OF DISSENTERS IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Present State of Dissenters in Bucx- 
INGHAMSHIRE, with some Historical 
Notices.—( Continued from page 500. ) 

CotnsRooKk, There is a copgregation 


of Antipedobaptists in this —_ who 
observe strict communion. church 
was formed the 14th of April, 1708, in 
the presence of the following Antipe- 
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dobaptist ministers: —Messrs. Jose 

Stennett, John Piggott, Nathaniel 
Benjamin Stinton, Thomas 


? 
Ald , Anthony Burgess, and Jona- 
than Buttall; and then consisted of 
thirteen members, who, on the 26th of 
May, chose Mr. Joun Bivpre from 
among themselves to be their pastor. 
After the decease of Mr. Biddle, a Mr. 
How, or Howe, became their pastor, 
-who also kept a boarding schoel. One 
of his pu is now living, and is a 
e church. For the first forty 
there was no settled place of 
worship; but the gentleman just men- 
tioned gavea piece of(copyhold) ground, 
and a place of worship, capable of hold- 
ing two or three hundred persons, was 
erected in the year 1754; in which year 
Mr. THomas CuHEsTERTON, from Down- 
ham in Norfolk, became the minister, 
and was ordained: but, being in the 
medical profession, and not receiving 
sufficient encouragement in his prac- 
tice, he left Colnbrook, and was dis- 
missed to Mr. Anderson’s charch in 
London, in the year 1759. Mr. Isaac 
“WoopMAN was the next pastor, who 
was, called to the ministry out of the 
church in Goodman’s Fields, London, 
which was afterwards under the care of 
Mr. Abraham Booth. He continued at 
Colnbrook from 1761 to 1769; when he 
finished his course. His successor was 
Mr. Wit1am Waker, from Olney, 
who became pastor in 1775, and so con- 
tinued till 1792, when he fell also asleep, 
been in the ministry altogether 
of fifty-six years. Mr. Jon 
Lioyp succeeded Mr. Walker in 1794 
and was ordained in 1795. He continued 
by. cep ne ve. 24, 1801, when 
a paralytic stroke he became speech- 
fess, ‘while engaged in the first prayer 
in public worship on the Lord's day : 
but he appeared to retain all his reason- 
faculties, until he expired on the 
Saturday. The present vene- 
rable pastor is Mr, SamuEL Row es, 
forme 


ed Mr. d in December, 1801; and 
though he is now far advanced into the 
fifty-third year of his ministry, is fa- 
voured with strength, which renders 
him capable of a cheerfal attention to 
his stated work ; i. e. preaching twice 
on the Lord’s day, and holding two 
meetings in the week at his own house, 
for prayer and expounding the Scrip- 
tyres. Although this congregation has 
meyer been very numerous, yet since 
Mr. Rowles came to the place, six new 
seats, and a front gallery, have been 
erected. It has pleased God to double 
the number both of hearers and mem- 
bers, and he is still sending prosperity. 

Crenpon-Lone. Hereisa Particular 
— gation, consisting of about 

ng. Mac. No. 10. 
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sixty persons, who observe strict com- 
munion. The church is at present de- 
stitute. 

Datcnet.— Another very small con- 
gregation of Particular Baptists, who 
observe strict communion. 

Farnuam Royat.— An Independent 
congregation, for whom a small meeting 
was opened in the year 1817, and is at 
present Yio rs by itinerants. 

Forp.—A General Baptist church. 
This church is of very ancient date, and 
is now under the pastoral care of Mr. 
John Sexton. The attendance is about 
one hundred, and fifty-eight members. 

Gop Hiti.— A congregation of Par- 
ticular Baptists, who observe strict com- 
munion. The gospel was first intro- 
duced into this village about the year 
1772, when a small place of worship 
was built, and supplied either by neigh- 
bouring ministers, or ministers from 
London. The meeting-house just men- 
tioned, was afterwards converted into 
a dwelling-house, and sold, and in the 
year 1792, a more convenient place of 
worship erected by a gentleman in the 
neighbourhood ; which was also sup- 
plied by various ministers and students, 
in connexion with Lady Huntingdon’s 
Colleges, until a Mr. ALLEN was or- 
dained pastor over the congregation. 
In a few years he removed, and the 
place was supplied by students from 
Hoxton Academy. In the year 1807, 
the congregation formed themselves into 
a Particular Baptist church, and Mr, 
Dosserr, the present pastor, was or- 
dained over it. The congregation is 
stated at about 250 persons, and there 
are 50 members. 

There was an endowment of 101. per 
annum bequeathed to the congregation 
while they were Independents ; and it 
was paid for several years by Mr. Eng- 
lish, of Wooburn ; but since the place 
has, by some means, fallen into the Bap- 
tist communion, the endowment kas 


d. 

Happvennam.—A Particular Baptist 
congregation who observe mixed com- 
munion, There was a church here an- 
ciently, but the place of meeting having 
been shut up for forty years, we have 
not been able to trace its history. In 
1809 a new building was erected, and 
in the following year a new churclfform- 
ed, under the pastoral care of Mr. Peter 
Tyxter. This edifice has since had 

leries erected in it, and will now hold 

tween 3 and 400 persons ; there are 
80 members. 

HamBLepon.—In this village is a 
new place of worship, erected a few 
years since by some Calvinistic Metho- 
dists. It is at present supplied by itine- 
rant preachers. It is stated that Mr. 
— who was ejected out of 
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the church under the Bartholomew Act, 
was in fact an independent, and never 
administered the sacrament while in 
the church. 

Iyinenoe.—A congregation of Par- 
ticular Baptists who. observe strict com- 
munion. ‘There are about 250 hearers, 
and, 64 members, under the pastoral 
eare of Mr. G, Ciark. 

LANnGLEY.—There is a congregation 
of endents here. A small meeting 
was a few years since erected here by 
the liberality of Mr. Nash, and it is sup- 
aves by itinerant ministers from Lon- 

on. 

MaRrlLow.— Here also is a congrega- 

_ tion of Independents. A place of wor- 
ship and congregation of dissenters it 
appears existed here 150 years since: 
but how long the meeting honse con- 
tinued open is not known. After hav- 
ing been shut up for many years, it was 
re-opened in the year 1770, or 1771, by 
the exertions of one or two pious indi- 
viduals, and Mr. SaMugt. STEPHENS ex- 
ercised his ministry in it about six years. 
In the year 1777, a church was formed 

r the pastoral care of Mr. JoHN 
WHEK&LER, who was removed by death in 
4785. He was succeeded by Mr. RoBERT 
ALLEN, who was pastor about nine years, 
and dying here, was succeeded by Mr. 
RicHarp Frome, who alse sustained 
the pastoral office about nine years, 
and then removed, being suspected of 
leaning < the Arian ep ap Mr. 
Georce Epwarps, present pastor, 
late of Hackney Academy,) Sanaa 

r. Frome; and since his settlement 
here, the meeting-house has been en- 
larged, and a house purchased for the 
residence of the minister. The chapel 
will contain between 3 and 400, and is 
well attended. Thereis a Sunday school, 
a benevolent society for visiting the sick, 
and one for visiting lying-iu women ; 
all supported by the dissenters in Mar- 
low. In connexion with this place 
there is also a small place of worship at 
the neighbouring village of Bisuam, 
in Berxsuire, where Mr. Edwards 





[Octoser, 
preaches in tlie afternoon of the Lord’s 


da . , 

Sicsmundndionecliiet> is a com 
gregation of Particular Baptists, who 
observe strict communion. Part of this 
congregation seceded from the estab 
lished church a few. years ago; andiit 
was for some considerable time supplied 
from. Hoxton Academy. Mr. Gopww 
is the present pastor. The hearers are 
computed at 380, and 70 members... .- 

Princes RisporovuGu.--Mr. Georte 
Swin uo,who was ejected from his parish 
chureh of St. Leonard’s, in this county, 
for noneonformity, under the Bartholo- 
mew Act, collected a private congrega- 
tion at this place, and held on his work 
till age disabled him. Here is now a 
congregation of Particular Baptists, who 
observe strict communion, under the 

toral care of Mr.W.Grocer, junior, 

r. Henry Dawson was many years 
pastor of this congregation before Mr. 
Grocer. Attendance about 600, and 
106 members. Risborough was for. 
merly much visited by Mr. Grove, then 
of Weoburn, (late of Walsal,) and by Mr. 
Blackwell, whose labours in this neigh- 
bourhood were eminently useful. There 
are several small congregations in this 
vicinity which are branches of that at 
Risborough. ‘ 
Pgnn.—There is a congregation of 
Particular Baptists in this village, who 
observe strict communion. They have 
a small place of worship, of which Mr. 
De.uine is minister. ; 

Suzen.— Here also is a congregation 
of Baptists, who observe strict commu- 
nion. The number of hearers is, esti- 
mated at 200, of members,.30. Mr. 8. 


Hewes is their minister. In this neigh- © 


beurhood there is another Baptist place 
of worship, of which Mr. JurpEn is 
minister. 

Wenpover.—Here is an Indepes- 
dent co’ ion, and a new meeting- 
house which will hold between 2 and 30@ 
persons. It is under ‘the pastoral care 
of Mr. Jonzs. 

(To be continuétl.) 


Il. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Death of Mrs. Mead, a Missionary te the 
East 


Mrs. Meap was the daughter of the 
Rev. J. Hunt of Chichester. The fol- 
lowing statement is extracted from an 
account of her illness and death, by her 
disconsolate 


to an 
excellent and truly evangelical discourse 


by the Rev. T. Lewis, of Isl 4 
under whose ministry she first imbibed 
a saving acquaintance with divine 

Mrs. Mead was attacked in August 


last with a mga which ended ina 
liver complaint. i 


s disorder is ex- 





ceedingly baffling and deceptive. Sa- 
livation was prescribed, took place, 
and seemed at first saccessful. To com- 
plete the cure, her husband aceompa- 
nied her on a voyage to Penang. Alas, 
all the symptoms of her disorder broke 
out here afresh. The first medical as- 
sistance was at hand, and the utmost 
kindness was shown the amiable sufferer 
by friends raised up, it would seem, 
rovidence for the occasion. Th 

divine grace she was enabled to glorify 
God in the fires. Her disorder, 
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she would say to her bus- 

a 9 “ Do you think me sufficiently 
2” What could he do but express 
astonishment that such a state of 
body'and mind, in a strange country, 
should produce no complaint from her 
lips, nor apparently excite a troubled 


thought in her heart? Frequently she 
astonished all who overheard her, at the 
strength and accuracy with which she 
sung some of her favourite hymns and 
tunes: “ Where,” said she op. one oc- 
casion, after singing a beautiful hyma, 
have I been? and looking round her 
she exclaimed, “* Where am I now?” At 
length the fatal intelligence burst upon 
her from the countenance of the physi~ 
cian, on examining the wound occasion- 
ed by her disease: a mortification had 
taken ‘place. Her husband's agonizing 
tears confirmed the intelligence. He ap- 
to comfort her. He reminded 

of her love for the heathen; but she 
was the comforter. “ I kuow,” was her 


eeaees “in whom IL have believed. 
@h, telime not of my love to the hea- 
then; Christ’s love to me is ail! How 
will E praise him, when I enter the 
courts above!” ‘Three texts she leaned 
her soul on in the article of dying, and 
found them able to support her :—John 
ii, 16; & Tim. i..15; 1 John i. 7. At 
her request, her dear infant was brought 
ther. The unconscious babe smiled in 
ter face; alas, tittle did it know the 
lots it was about to sustain. She kissed 
it*repeatedly, commended it to God, 
, if will, that he might make 
a inissionary, and gave him relue- 
tantly at length to the Father, saying, 
“ I know that he will be affectionate to 
him, and teach him to’ love my me- 
mory.” Now she spake of the heathen. 
Dear heathen; they were near her 
heart'when dying. At last her breath- 
ing more and more difficult, 
ber spirit took its flight to that world 
where the anxious heart ceases its throb- 
bing. Her ‘husband and her little boy 
survive to monrn her loss.. Mr. Mead 
was then at a distance from his destined 
station, with no kind friend when he 
arrived there to soothe him, or to sup- 
we the babe a mother’s place. But 
has doubtless supported him ; and 
in ‘his presence, droopiug nature feels 
itself renovated with a new vigour, and 
murmers give place to adoring submis- 
sion, and ever grateful acknowledg- 
ment. 


Address of ‘the Church at Geneva. 
‘Tue members of the church recently 
“at Geneva, have published ‘an 
ress’ to’ their fellow-citizens, on tlie 
distarbabces experienced by them in 


‘theit’ public: ip. It ts that 
Spa anere pie £m tr 
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surrounded several times by mobs com- 
posed chiefly of young men, who filled 
the air with cries of, A bas Jesus Christ ; 
@ bas les Moraves ; a mort, a la tanterne; 
and who insulted the individuals assem- 
bled, on their coming out of the house; 
with curses, with stones, and other mis 
sile weapons, and even pursued them 
into their own houses, in the most vio- 
lent and brutal manner.— Their worship 
in consequence was suspended. 

The “ address” which they have cir- 
culated is drawn up with considerable 
propriety and spirit, and does them 
great credit. After noticing the unfa- 
vourable impressions concerning them, 
produced by -‘misreprt tati and 
calamnies, and the serious insults to 
which they had become exposed; and 
after stating that they owe it to thems 
selves, to their religion, and to those 
moderate persons who were willing té 
judge upon evidence, to make a faithful 
exposé of their séntiments ; they proceed 
to meet and repel seriatim the charges 
brought against them. They are charged 
with exaiting Jesus Christ, to the neglect 
of God the Father: To this they demand 
the shadow of a proof, expressing” at 
the same time their abhorrence at the 
thought. They are aceused of making 
proselytes by hire, (an old and stale ca- 
jumny against methodists and dissenters 
in this country ;) but to this they reply, 
that they know their religion better 
than to suppose that Jesus Christ, their 
Master, would be pleased with any but 
free and willing disciples. ‘They cannot 
deny, indeed, that they do, from their 
own resources, assist and comfort those 
among them that are in need. Alas, 
that charity’s self should be deemed a 
erime! To the repetition of the an- 
cient cry against the followers of Christ, 
“ye are disturbers of the public peace; 
they reply by appealing to their econ- 
duct, and to the testimony of the public 
magistrates, who have, from the in- 
ning, been accurately informed of all 
that took place in their assemblies, and 
who have acquitted them of every act 
of impropriety. The leading aceusa- 
tion, however, and that for which all the 
rest have been made, is, that they have 
separated and withdrawn themselves 
from the communion of other churches. 
Upon this they make the following ob- 
servations :—‘ It is not that we esteem 
ourselves better than others, and much 
less from a wish to be over precise and 
singular ;— it is, God is our witness, be-- 
cause we are compelled to obey the 
voice of our conscience. Painful as it 
imay be to say, it is because the pastors 
of Geneva are not agreed among them- 
selves’ Oi “those poitits of christianity, 

{ churches,’ and -all 
the’ ‘faith, made and em- 
4B2 
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braced by our ancestors, specify as fun- 
damental, and indispensable to salva- 
tion. It is because the greater part of 
them profess and teach, upon the points 
above-noticed, doctrines diametrically 
to what our reformers, our doc- 
tors, and fathers, have placed before-us, 
as drawn by the most diligent study 
tom the saered oracles. In fine, it is 
because from their lax doctrine have 
resulted a morality and a discipline 
equally lax, and disapproved of by the 
gospel ; as, for instance, the sacramental 
table is accessible to 3, and even 
hardened sinners, who are forbidden to 
by nothing ‘but @ mere verbal, 
and of course ineffectual prohibition.” 
“ Behold,” they say in conclusion, 
“ beloved countrymen, (chers compa- 
triotes,) what we have to say in our de- 
fence. In vain you impute other mo- 
tives to us than those we have avowed. 
Our conduct mast ever remain a pro- 
blem, unless you admit the solution we 
have | given. Christ, that God unknown 
by the world, has opened our eyes to 
the truth: Christ, the compassionate 
friend ‘of sinners, has spoken by his 
grace to our awakened minds, and 
has enveloped them with a sweet, 
ineffable peace; Christ has lived, has 
died for us, and we wish to live and die 
for him: we wish to conjure sinners to 
go and seek before his cross that salva- 
tion and that repose which we have 
found there ourselves. We are scorned, 
because we are few in number, and have 
neither reputation nor riches. But this: 
scorn is far from being equal to that 
which the first christians received, those 
poor Galileans, who were counted as 
at and offscouring in the bosom of 
the capital of the empire of the world. 
Are we hated—they were also hated ;— 
the children of God have been hated 
in all ages. This destiny the Master and 
his first disciples experienced. They 
predicted it tous. It is what we had 
a right to expect. ‘ If the world hate 
you, it hated me before it hated you.’ 
One thing, in the midst of this oppro- 
brium,—one thing only afflicts us ; it is, 
that we come so short of the fidelity, 
the holiness, the zeal, of those ancient 
and venerable confessors of the faith. 
“ Christians of Geneva ; dear brethren 
in Christ, our common Master ;— e who 
rofess the doctrine of our fot athers, 
im the midst of those who have abandon- 
ed it, and who retain, as ye well know, 
little more of it than the name ; permit us 
to invite you to confess boldly and with- 
out shame that adorable Saviour who has 
not been afraid to suffer and to die for 
us, wean Da pp oe, believe, sap 
not preached to them ; 
devoted to their (me oy do na 
_them to be reconciled to God 
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- — you know that Christ wil 

and that your zealous ef- 
aan mt endo from above, will be crown. 
ed with the happiest success. Give to 
us, dear brethren, the right hand. of 
pee » and never forget us at the 
throne of grace.” 





Tue following is 


i ied from a New 
York paper of the 11 


of July, in which 
it appears as a communication to the 
editor. 


“ This moment, my much respected 

pees the British consul, has related to 
an anecdote too interesting to be 

sonffered to pase away unnoticed. A few 
days since, a young man, about nineteen 
years ef age, called at the consul’s of- 
fice, and made himself known as one, 
whom, but a few years before, the con 
sal had taken inte his own sunday school 
im the north of Ireland. He was thena 
poor, little, helpless, wretched outcast, 
No nuptial tie had consecrated the birth 
of this child of misery, tized in 
tears. No father owned him for a son, 
But the sunday school was to him asa 
father, and a sister, and a brother. The 

recepts of religion and morality which 
e learned there, have stricken deep 
root into his heart, have blossomed in 
beauty, and are now ripened into abun- 
dance of fruit. He put into the con- 
sul’s hand more than one hundred dol- 
jars, the little earnings of his 
toil, in this land of liberty, this asylum 
of affliction, to be remitted to his 
tute mother, the forlorn daughter of 
shame and sorrow.” 


Academy. 
Mr. Sistiynewn’s who , during the former 
part of his studies, was under the 
tronage of this Society, and in the 

latter, oases Ont of ep London Mis- 
siovary Society, the academy at 
Midsummer, 1817, and is now on 7 me 
to resis to in Siberia, on the borders of 
eastern Tartary, accompanied by an 
excellent Swedish minister, the Rev. Mr. 
Rahmn, where he hopes to be instru- 
mental, by the agency of divine 

in diffusing the light of evangeli 
truth, as well by translating the scrip- 
tures, as by preaching through these 
extensive regions of darkness and idola- 
try. Three students, Messrs. Webb, Lee, 
and Parsons, have in the course of the 
year completed their studies, and pass- 
ed trials in a highly ing and satis- 
factory manner. It is extremely oh inet 
fying to be able to state, that Mr. 
has received an invitation from achurch 


and regation at Leicester; Mr. 
yp ee Haili- 
fax; and that Mr. Lee is at present 
ax. ‘gubadhe a contlcte ot Cotkeden, 
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the ~<a from which the 
. is has lately removed to 
These three young ministers 
the fairest promise of doing ho- 
to the institution, and proving 
ished blessings to the church of 
Two young have lately 
mitted to probation in the aca- 
re there are now fifteen stu- 
ing, with four students who 
by this society at Axmii- 
total of nineteen, a number 
than for a considerable time 
which must be attributed en- 
the unusual circumstance of 
students having left the academy 
course of the last year. 
students at present in the house 
fair to realize the hopes and ex- 
tions of their constituents; and 


= 85 S 
anu 


the society will rejoice to have their 


pumber increased by the addition of 
young men of serious piety, and pro- 
misiug talents; who, with an ardent 
thirst for knowledge, possess ability for 


tutors. 
. Highly important are the benefits 
which thls society has been the instru- 
ment of conveying to the churches of 
Christ. May the divine blessing still 
crown its urs with abundant suc- 
cess, so that it may continue to be the 
means of sending forth into the chris- 
tian ministry, able and successful advo- 
cates for purity of doctrine, and holi- 


. ness of life, who shall prove eminently 


useful to generations yet unborn. 
Hoxton Academy. 

Since last Mid twelv th, ten 
students have proceeded from the Aca- 
demy to occupy stations of usefulness, as 
ministers of the gospel. Mr. Edward Jen- 
kins has become the pastor of a church 
at Maidstone, in a chapel which will 
accommodate about 400 persons, and 


His minis: greatly 
ful: the eames of the inhabitants 
seem to be subsiding, a disposition to 
hear the gespel is much increased, and 
the place of worship is often crowded 
to excess. An enlargement of the build- 
ing is therefore in contemplation, and 
ground for the purpose has been already 
hased. Mr. John Alexander, on 
lector the Academy, preached for some 
time in a chapel at Norwich. His ser- 
vices proved highly acceptable and 
useful ; and being unable to retain pos- 
session of that place, the congre; 
‘have resolved on erecting a new - 





‘ing... In pursuance of their design, 


ground; has been purchased in.a very 
* 
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eligible colonel the ies of that 
populous city ; re is a prospect 
of a numerous and respectable attend: 


ance. Mr. Robert Taylor Hunt 

sides over a con, ion at = 

ton. Their place of worship, Kenning 
about 


built for an assembly room, was 
twenty years since devoted to its pre- 
sent use. After the removal of the late 
Rey. Mr. Bradberry, the first minister, 
and of the Rev. Mr. Povah, his succes- 
sor, the religious worship was for some 
time conducted by various ministers. 
Mr. Haunt, who was ordained in October 
last, has formed a church, now consist- 
ing of 100 members, From the great 
increase of the congregation, further 
accommodations became necessary, 
which have been recently provided by 
the erection of leries. Mr. J. FP. 
Whitridge succeeds the late Rey. T. 
Grove, at Walsal. The congregation 
occupies a spacious and handsome 
chapel, where Mr. Whitridge labours. 
with very encouraging prospects. Mr. 
W. Holmes has been invited to a new 
interest at Wisbeach. In this town, 
containing a population of 7000, and 
rogressive in extent, and commercial 
importance, a congregation had been 
raised about twelve months before Mr. 
Holmes took up his residence among 
them. The cause was then altogether 
in a languishing condition. A church 
has been formed ; there is a flourishing 
Sunday school; and so greatly has the 


is generally crowded, and sometimes 
actually insufficient to admit the num- 
bers disposed to attend. Thus encou- 
raged, they have commenced the erec- 
tion of a commodious chapel, toward 
the expense of which they hope to raise 
5001. among themselves, and trust that 
the friends of the gospel will assist them 
in defraying the remainder. At the re- 
quest of many respectable persons, the 
occasional services of the students were 
afforded to a congregation at Cogges- 
hall.. The result has been, an unani- 
mous and affectionate invitation to Mr. 
Algernon Wells, to become their pastor. 
As an indication of the prosperity and 
gratitude of this christian society, the 
committee recently received, with pecu- 
liar pleasure, the sum of thirty pounds, 
collected in behalf of this institution, on 
a week-day evening, after a sermon 

reached by the Rev. J. Leifchild. Mr. 
Leifehild also made collections for the 
institution at Chelmsford and Billericay, 
amoun in the whele to nearly 70. 
Mr.. Wi Lothian, a native of 


Edinburgh, was received into the aca- 
demy on the recommendation of the 
Rev, Mr. Aikman, and the Rev. G. 








ing his native 
meter eat tw od 


z 
4 
ES 


Mudie listened to the call, and consented 
to minister for three months in that po- 
pulous city. His services aroused such 
attention to the gospel; and were so ge- 
nerally aeceptable, that the British re- 
sidents cordially invited hts continuance, 
and accompanied their invitation with 
@ promise of liberal support. On a visit 
to England in October last, he received 
ordination, in the meeting-house of the 
Rev. G. Clayton, Wis pastor. Since Mr. 
Mnudie’s return to Hamburgh, his la- 
Ddours liave met with some opposition, 
which has providentially been overruled 
for good. He at preaches in 
the French reformed church; but as 
this is considerably too small, the con- 
gregation have some intentions of erect- 
ing a commodious chapel. At Wells, 
in Norfolk, a new congregation was 
raised by the preaching of a student, 
during the Midsummer vacation of 
1816. The meetings for worship, held 
first in a dwelling-house, and afterwards 
in a barn, afforded such encouraging ap- 

rances as led to the erection of a 

. Mr. John Tennant, on spending 

a few sabbaths there at Christmas last, 
reeeived an unanimous and pressing in- 
vitation to remain ; and the difficulty of 
obtaining suitable occasional preachers, 
together with the i of a resi- 
dent minister to this new interest, in- 
Wuaced his compliance. The result has 
been ly favourable, as the chapel 
is now . In this place a church 
been formed, and a Sunday school in- 
stituted. Mr. John Forsaith,’a member 
of the church under the pastoral care 
of the Rev. John Clayton, senior, had 
been for some years acceptable as an 
occasional 


quest, he was permitted to receive lec- 
teres in the academy. It 
he has been called in provi 
the vaeancy.at Wulworth, occasioned 
the decease of the late Rev. Mr. 
Fowler. " 

The average expenditure of this in- 


stitation' may be es at’ 2200] ; 
and it would doubtless afford pleasure to 
its friends, could the’ com an- 
nounce ‘that its ordinary 

‘fully adequate to its demands. "Phere is 
here, aéonsidera 7} 
for itcome, ter oe 
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nual subscriptions, and interest on stock, 
does not exceed 1700/., leaving, to be 
provided for by contingencies, a balance 
of not less than 500/. per annum. The 
manner in which the deteiniey of some 
pe a a a mao been su 
affords te the committee a melancholy 
pleasure: for, though cheered by dis. 
covering that this institution lay near 
the heart of their dying friends, they cam 
not but lament the less of several valu« 
able supporters, the more so as they pos. 
sess not even the alleviation of a hope, 
that the funds may be permanently 
nefited by their bequests. Of these be: 
quests, received last Midsummer, the 
net proceeds amount to 6611. 


British Union School, Shakespeare's. 
Walk. . 


A General Meeting of the subscribers 
and friends to this Institution was held 
on the 28th of August, at which the 
Duke of Kent,the Patron of the Society, 
presided. - The’ management of 

school is vested in the hands of a Com- 
mittee consisting of an equal number of 
members of the Charch of England, 
Roman Catholics, and Protestant Dis 
sentérs; and the children whe receive 
its advantages are of the same different 
denominations, and are united together 
ender one system ‘of sducation, which 
does not encreach npon the distinguish 
ing peculiarities of either comm 4 


\ When this school was was first establi 


ed; the attempt was considered by many 
who wished its success, to be very un- 
likely to prosper. But sufficient trial 
has new been made to enable its con+ 
dactors to state that their object has 
been accomplished beyond their expec- 
tations. Notwithstanding the wide dif- 
ference of religions persuasion, the 
ehildren have conti fer more than 
two years to receive education without 
the smallest unpleasant results. Within 
that period there have been admitted 
493 of the Established Church, 328 Ca- 
tholies, and 235 Dissenters ; making a 
total of 1064 children. 
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1818.) 
their profligacy and misery, realised in 


its utmost extent. oe | the regula- 
tions which She proposed, and which 
were immediately introduced, in the 
management of these poor creaturés, 
aud by the instrnction which she and 
thase who assisted her, were allowed to 
them, that place has been coriverted 

a nursery of vice, into a school of 
reform. The turbulent and profligate 
habits of its miserable inmates have 
been relinquished for decency, sobriety, 
and order ; and many of those who were 
familiar with the licentious ‘excesses 
which formerly prevailed there, now 
bear testimony to the astonishing im- 
ement which has been effected. 
The judgment and prudence, the piety 
and perseverance, evinced by Mrs. 
Fry and her associates in this work of 
mercy, can be appreciated by those only 
who consider all the difficulties which 
they have had to encounter. The objects 
of their compassionate charity were, 
to all appearance, sank in inveterate 
habits of wickedness, alike indifferent 
tothe reprobation and praise of their 
fellow creatures: but by the attention 
_ kindness = —, —= shown 
in, a proper degree of self esteem 
has been excited within them. They 
have been made to see, that they are not 
altogether abandoned and despised by 


society, and that they ‘may still, by in- 


and sober habits, recover, in 
part at least, that public estimation and 
which they had forfeited by their 
és : thus by d $ a new interest 

ia life is awakening in their 
which promises to produce a thorough 
reformation in their views and ‘pnr- 
suits, These gratifying and impor- 
tant facts rest on testimony that can- 
ee disputed, and none surely can 
a stronger claim upon the wishes 
and prayers of the religious public, than 
those from whose well-judged exertions 

such benefits have-arisen: — ~ 
Church Missionary Society. 

Tat communicatidns recently received 
from ‘the Rev. Mr. it, missionary 
from the above institution to the shores 
and islands of the Mediterranean, are 
remarkably encouraging. Hehasgreatly 
interested himself respecting a transla- 
tion of the Old Testament into the old 
Romaic, or Modern Greek, and has en- 
déavoured to furnish himself with the 
fequisite qualifications, intending to 
, in the work, as’ soon as his 
other numerous engagements will om 
mit, and the necessary means shall be 
supplied. He writes on the subject 
like one truly alive in the noble cause: 
“Ts there no enterprise in our universi- 
ties for the plan of translating the 
scriptures from Hebrew into Modern 


‘ 
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Greek? Are there no mounting spirits 
ready to dart on such a project? If not, 
I fear me, that St. Petersburgh will 
bear away that prize, and add a fresh 
gem to the Rnssian Bible Society. Nine 
months age I was myself all ur for 
the work; and if the Society choose 
that I should devote myself to it, I am 
still entirely at their disposal.” 

Mr. Jowett has likewise undertaken. 
and in part executed, a translation of 
the New Testament into the Maltese 
language. The importance of such a 
work will be readily perceived; the 
numerous population of Malta never 
having seen the scriptures in their ver- 
nacular tongue. A native of Malta, of 
humble life, but of considerable attain- 
ments in the language of his country, 
is assisting Mr. Jowett in this under- 
taking. 





Persecution of the Catholics by the Greeks, 


Our readers have often been rendered 
familiar with accounts of the persecu- 
tion of the protestants by the members 
of the papal church ; and we are truly 
sorry, that in France, a country which 
above all others has received the most 
humiliating warnings against intoler- 
ance, this spirit continues most awfully 
to prevail. But, detesting this:spirit in 
whatever community it is cherished, we 
give — with feelings of indignant 
sorrow, to the following statement, the 
truth of which there is too much reason 
to believe. “Those who refuse to recog: 
nize the Greek Bishop, as supreme pas- 
tor in Aleppo, and to attend the service 
of the Greek church in that os are 
threatened with confiscation of property, 
imprisonment, and death. The Latin 
Missionaries are prevented administer- 
ing spiritual consolation to the dying 
Catholics.. At Jerusalem, also, on the 
second of May last, the Greeks entered 
the-church of the Holy re, and 
so unmercifully beat the Catholic priests, 
who were celebrating mass, that one of 
them died of the blows he had received. 
The Greeks, itappears, tolerate all sects 
but the Catholics.” 
Sumatran Bible Society. 

We are particularly gratified to learn 
that one of the first acts of Sir Thomas 
Stamford Raffles, the new Governor of 
Sumatra, upon his arrival at Bencoolen, 
the capital of that Island, was to pro- 
pose the establishment of a Bible So- 
ciety, upon the plan of British Auxiliary 
Societies, to provide his subjects uni- 
versally with copies of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and to promote the general pur- 

of the Parent Society of this 
Kingtiom.- 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





The Editors will feel obliged to 
communication of Notices, (Post 
Lonpon Curistian InsTRUCTOR. 


and Publishers, for the 


Literary Gentlemen 
Paid,) suited to this Department of the 


ODI LDL 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


An Account of the Life, Ministry, and Writings, 
of the Rev. John Fawcett, D.D. fifty-six years mi- 


lished by his Son 

The J 
a new and enlarged edition of his 
the Principles and Institutions of the Roman 
Catholic Religion. 

A School » accompanied with Plates, 
is new in the press by Mr. Guy, in a small vo- 
lame, the size of the 


F 
: 
i 
: 


SELECT LIST OF WORKS RECENTLY 
PUBLISHED. 


Just Published, a Plain Answer to the im 
tant Question, What must I do te be saved t 
an earnest and affectionate Address to she Reader 
by the Rev. Joseph Freeston, author of Direc- 
tions and Encouragements for Travellers te Zion. 





| 





Addresses delivered at the Ordination of the 


ing- 
Death of Mrs. Ann Phillips, who died June 1, 
1818, in = 72nd, year of her age. By Thomas 
ice 18. 
Selections of Christian B 
and Otunacian By Mtn hw aye miele at 
|. 18mo0. 2s. 6d. 


HenryBrougham,Esq. M.P. F.R.S - 
of Charities; with an Appendix cont 
ot Bvidesce, taken before the Edu 


Comfort,ard 
Prospects By Miles Jackson, Mi 
nister of St. Paul’s, Beste. Sv. 12s, boards. 











ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications have been this month received from the Rev. Messrs. Wil- 


liams.— Orme. —Philip.— Kello.—Turnbull.—W. Bi 
Burder.— ade apam, 7Shimen j= -ialiahpcaarmatinen 


Ryley.—Harris.— 
2a tase ne 


g 


J. F.—Imus.—H. T. L. Kettering. 


—A. i .—H. F. . 
— Fisher.— Vowles,— 


Moses.—J. M.—T. H.—Julius.—Rusticus.—Parens.—Fragmenta.— 


Most of the above communications will be inserted. The Seat 
and that on Bartholomew Day, will appear in our next, Poca Holders, 
respectfully info: 


Correspondents are 


Public Services at Anniversaries, Ordinati and Opening of C ; but that 
we propose to give as full a list as we un Gallet ence a get, af ell eee agen of 
of worship in the Independent and Baptist denominations. 





Errata.—Page 544, three lines 


from the bottom, after “ circumstances,” insert 
communities,” &c. 





Tilling and Hughes, Printers, Chelsea. 
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